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Tone Color. 
(Continued.] 

S previously shown, instruments with struck strings, 
and consequently having rapidly fading tones, have 

little or no color, and convey color impressions for the most 
part by association. The power of the bow, with its firm at- 
tack and sustaining strength, brings the violin family of stringed 
instruments within the ranks of positive tone color produ- 
cers. The primary colors, blue, red, and yellow, seem to be 
best expressed respectively by members of the flute or whis- 
tle-blown family, the brass and the double-reed instrument. 
The lighter or darker shades are the result of acuteness or 
gravity of pitch; thus the upper notes of the flute, clear and 
cold as they are, are sky blue in tinge; again the trumpet 
affects the mind as scarlet, and the trombone as crimson. 
While the streaming yellow notes of the oboe, produced in 
the close strong vibrations of the double reed, are modified 
and deepened in the bassoon into an orange tint. By 
mixing blue and red the secondary color purple is pro- 
duced, This color is typified in the horn; which, with a 
deep concave mouthpiece reducing the more decided 
blow of the lips as in the other members of the brass 
family, approaches into the character of flute tone, re- 
taining its red tint in the brass tubing, deepened by 


the wide flange of its bell; and thus in its combined tone- | 


properties producing a parallelism to the compound color 
purple. A combination of flutes and horns, blue shading 
into purple, is, as a rarity, charming. If I mistake not, there 
is a brief instance in the score of Costa’s ‘‘Eli.” Another 
secondary color is orange, produced by a combination of red 
and yellow. In the full, well assorted notes of the bassoon, 
we gain something of this tinge, but it is present in greater 
force in a combination of bassoons and trombones, especially 
when strengthened by the low notes of the oboe. In the 
scene of the Widow and Prophet in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah” 
we find some chords of this tinge. In passing, it is worth 
while to note as an employment of the primary colors, blue 
and yellow, enforced by other tints, the passage in ‘‘Elijah,” 
where the boy, sent up to look for signs of rain, sees nothing. 
But what a tone picture is that prolonged chord of the flute, 
oboe, clarionet and voice combined! We can almost see the 
boy gazing through the yellow sunlight into the clear, un- 
yielding blue sky, as he shades his eyes with his hands and 
repeats there are as yet no signs of the earnestly prayed for 
rain-clouds. Then how refreshing the darkened brown- 
tinged masses of strings are, as they bring upon us 
thoughts of the breezy advance of the clouds charged 
with refreshing, cooling and abundant showers of rain. 
To proceed, another secondary color is green. Now, 
this color may be taken as producible on the single 
reed instrument family, as the clarionet genus stands, 
with its less definite reed tone, between the flute and 
oboe, the blue and yellow of the orchestra. Accepting the 
clarionet quality as standing between blue and yellow, many 
composers appear to take it nevertheless as nearer to the 
flute than the oboe, and regard it as blue, assigning passages 
in octaves to the flute and clarionet as of blue rising into a 
lighter tinge or sky blue, The refreshing tunefulness of the 
clarionet, though, seems to correspond with the color green, 
in its restfulness as compared with the primary blue and 
yellow of the flute and oboe. The combination of the two 
last instruments as representatives of blue and yellow pro- 
duces something of the clarionet quality when heard in 
unison, Though the clarionet owes its suggested origin to 
an offshoot of the trumpet family, and has been even used 
in unison with the trumpet by Auber and modern writers, 
one must incline to place it very much in the color position 
just indicated. To the group of instruments representing 
blue, yellow and deeper blue, or according to the descrip- 
tion now ‘given, is assigned the very marked idioms which 
portray country life and pastoral scenery. Naturally this is 
so, for by their color action the tones of the flute, oboe and 
clarionet bring to us blue skies, sunny atmosphere, green 
swards, and other of the refreshing, invigorating charms of 
outdoor scenery, and by these associations properly ac- 
company shepherds’ songs, pastoral thoughts, gay, in- 
nocent country sports and dances, in which human 





life is habitually associated with natural scenery. So 
numerous are the happy illustrations of such local coloring, 
that it is hardly necessary to quote examples, so well known 
are they in such scores as that of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Schubert’s Symphony in C, Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischiitz,” 
Rossini’s ‘‘William Tell,” and other works. Such effects, 
aided by bright strokes from the trumpets and other combi- 
nations, make up pictures as familiar in their expression to 
the musician as the bright skies, dreaming sunlight, green 
trees, with figures clad in red cloaks and other gay colored 
garments in the foreground, are to the painter. 

Ruskin, in speaking of the sanctity of colors, tells us that 
‘its ascertainment is not left to human sagacity. It is dis- 
tinctly stated in Scripture. The sacred chord of color (blue, 
purple and scarlet, with white and gold) as appointed in the 
Tabernacle, is the fixed base of all coloring with the work- 
men of every great age; the purple and the scarlet will 
be found constantly employed by noble painters, in 
various unions, to the exclusion in general of pure 
crimson. In this chord scarlet is the powerful colour, 
and it is, on the whole, the most perfect representation of 
abstract color which exists; blue being in a certain degree 
associated with shade, yellow with light, and scarlet—as 
absolute color-standing alone,” These words oring before 
us one of the highest of the color effects; but one was re- 
served for the modern composers to fully produce musically. 
In the words quoted, we realize a gorgeous religious color 
feeling; generous, noble, pure and happy are the thoughts 
which this grand chord of color suggests. Again, we here 
find the typical color of the priest and the prophet. The 
group consists of primary and secondary colors, with the 
addition of white and gold; and the last is only an exaltation, 
so to speak, of the primary color yellow. The musician may 
find his first lesson of adaptation of appropriate religious 
tone qualties in the group of instruments named in the 
Psalms and other poriions of the Bible. As time passed on, 
we note that the grand primitive, typical instruments were 
employed in accompanying the plain song of the church; 
and held their own in church music until puritanical coldness, 
to be followed by modern meanness and clerical jealousy of 
sacred art, succeeded in confining the musical colors proper 
to religious music, to the colder—though still grand and re- 
flective representation of them—the organ. We see the spirit 
of religious tone-color caught up by Gluck, advanced upon 
by Mozart, and transferred to that nursery of the art of 
orchestration, the stage. The scores of Gluck’s operas, and 
those of Mozart’s ‘‘Idomeneo” and ‘‘Die Zauberfléte” contain 
familiar examples, Then we note similar effects in Mozart’s 
**Requiem Mass,” Haydn’s oratorios, and Beethoven’s ‘‘Mount 
of Olives.” 

In passing, let me call attention not only to the sublime 
priestly harmonies of the introduction to this work, but also 
to the symphony preceding the first aria, which, intended to 
typify the entrance of Christ upon the scene of action, strik- 
ingly recalls the passage illustrating the rising of the sun in 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” and is at once priestly and prophetic 
in its glowing colors; turther the passage, the grand concep- 
tion of which springing from the inspired Scripture, brings 
before us the very ‘‘Sun of Righteousness.” To that great 
genius and accomplished student, mendelssohn, we owe our 
finest illustrations in recent sacred art, of religious tone color. 
Let me mention as instances the passage for brass instruments 
in the aria, ‘‘O God, have mercy,” at the point where the com- 
poser illustrates St. Paul’s first conception of his exalted 
duties in the Church of Christ the Saviour. Then take sun- 
dry passages in the last aria assigned to St. Paul, ‘‘ For know 
ye not that ye are His temple.” Perhaps even more 
striking are the harmonies for the reed and brass in- 
struments, as typifying religious color, in ‘‘ Elijah,” 
Take some of the*sentences in the prayer for the 
widow’s son and in the prayer for rain. The scores of the 
‘“‘Walpurgis Nacht” and ‘‘Hymn of Praise” furnish other in- 
stances; Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Huguenots” and Gounod’s ‘*Faust,” 
not to add Wagner’s operas, have also illustrative passages 
to offer. Mendelssohn, in the score of ‘‘Athalie,” bya stroke 
of genius, brought back the harp to aid the effect of religious- 
ly colored harmonies. The ancient and scriptural instru- 





ment, without special color of its own, sets forth, by its 
passive, limpid tones, the gorgeous harmonies azound; some- 
what as the white ground of the priest’s garment carries so 
well the purple, blue and scarlet. Gounod has further de- 
veloped this employment of the harp. As we advance to the 
tertiary and even further color combinations, we find a ten- 
dency to settle into grays and browns; so that a combination 
of all colors in full, ends in producing black, as the antipo- 
des of the absence of color, white. The old orchestral scores, 
with their flutes, oboes, trumpets, bassoons and horns, gave 
us, in addition to the string groundwork, the primary and 
some secondary colors; and the growth of the modern orches- 
tra has tended to furnish us with more secondary, and by 
combination, some tertiary tints. Throughout the history of 
orchestral and organ music though, the mass of stringed in- 
struments and the diapason work of the organ have sontinued 
to furnish the pictorial ground work. The primary colors in 
their purity are the least employed, secondary colors are 
more used, and so we proceed until we come to the grays 
and browns which go so far to make up every picture. Now 
here we find the position of the violin family and of the organ 
diapason work. As all musical colors gain in intensity from 
the comparative force of the representative sounds—so we 
find in the vast mass of string tone, impelled by the almost 
magic force of the bow, all shades of gray and brown, from 
the softest to the loudest sounds, until we come toa tremend- 
ous and almost threatening force, all but black, in the power- 
ful utterance of a large number of bow hands. In this 
direction, the composer finds enormous power of shadow, 
the portrayal of strong emotions, aud the depicting of dark 
clouds and storms, I need not pause to point examples; 
however, agitated recitative accompaniments and storm 
scenes, such as the one in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, 
may be mentioned. As musical tone color gains its depth 
or clearness from the deep or high pitch employed, so the 
mass of strings are employed, from the light, dawn-like gray 
of the upper notes of the violins to the deep shades of the 
double basses. The mass of strings is indeed the foreground, 
the background, and general color power of the orchestra. 
the tertiary and still more advanced 
the germs of all preced- 


Just as we find 
color combinations contain 
ing color strata, so we note all the tone 
qualities in the violin family, as do in 
voices, as the most perfect and sympathetic of musical color 
combinations. Thus we find the violins, according to the 
degree of intensity with which they are played, reveal to us 
flute-like, reedy and trumpet-like tones, and so give us 
shaded effects of primary tone colors. As the primary and 
even secondary colors must not be used without discretion, 
as otherwise producing pain to the sight, so we find their 
orchestral representatives must not have a too rapid action 
assigned to them. Much of the vulgar instrumentation of 
our time arises from assigning too much presence and too 
much action to the primary and secondary orchestral colors. 
Now the more sober, though not less rich, violin tone—em- 
bodying as it does the properties of the preceding tone color 
strata—is not only more generally satisfying to the mind, but 
by reason of its better shaded tones can, without pain to the 
listener, carry the most rapid musical impressions. The 
relative value of musical qualities, like that of the optical 
colors, depends perhaps less upon their positive employment 
than upon their most frequent acceptation and general utility; 
from this point of sight the mass of violins and the diapason 
work of the organ occupy leading positions on the pallet 
of the musician. With regard to the use of color in illustra- 
tion of human emotions, the painter and musician alike have 
to employ that coloring which, in its intensity, surroundings 
and associations, assists the emotional expression most forci- 
bly. Ruskin says, ‘‘ All men who are completely organized 
and justly tempered enjoy color; for it is meant for the per- 
petual comfort and delight of the human heart; it is richly 
bestowed on the highest works of creation, and the eminent 
sign and seal of perfection in them.” - 


varied 


just we 


I have laid before you two of the leading color types, which 
help to express the purest natural life of man. The limited 
time in which I have had to write this paper prevents 
any present consideration of many other phases of emo- 
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tional life expressions. In view of the words just quoted, 
it should be pointed out that, as a general rule, 
happy thoughts and emotions find the most forcible ex- 

pressions in the brighter primary and secondary tone 
* colors. Grave, tender, or melancholy ideas require the 
most consistent employment of quieter tints. Let it be duly 
remembered, thar all instrumental colors may be called upon 
to bear their share in the expression of all typical emotions 
according to the different standpoints of pitch and intensity. 
My previous observations show merely the most favorable 
tone colors to be employed. Though not expressing color 
absolutely, the different instruments of percussion, chiefly 
through the power of rhythmical association, largely enforce 
local tone color; thus the storm scene, and the stir of mili- 
tary action, are aided in their musical representation very 
largely by the drums, and these instruments do great service 
in many other emotional actions; the clash of the cymbals 
assist in realizing the barbaric din of war; and the bells and 
triangle adorn musical pictures of quiet, still, happy country 
life.—A Paper readby E. H. Turpin at the College of Organists, 
London, [To be Continued.} 


NUSICAL. 
BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 
.«++eEugene Schuyler says that Russian popular and re- 
ligious music deserves an investigator and expositor. 








.++«The ‘‘Trumpet Major” is the title of anew novel by 

Thomas Hardy, published by Henry Holt & Co., of this city. 
.» +The question is often asked what makes Emma Abbott 

draw crowded houses. The answer may be given in one 
word—chic. 

...."'Zanina,” Daly’s new operetta, has not given as much 
satisfaction as was expected of it. The Nautch girls are a 
disappointment. 

.-»-A complimentary concert will be given to Josephine 
T. Losee on Wednesday evening, February 2, at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 

.+++The most pitiable performance imaginable is Brignoli’s 
singing. In justice to himself, as well as to the public, the 
whilom tenor ought to retire. 

...-Eugénie Simonson’s concert at Steinway Hall was a suc- 
cess. Both her playing and that of Mr. Arnold (violin) 
pleased the audience greatly. 

.... Arrangements were making in the beginning of Janu- 
ary by the Baldwin Theatre, San Francisco, to secure the 
Leavitt Burlesque Opera Company. 

...»»Maurice Dengremont’s engagement at Koster & Bial’s 
Concert Hall ended on Saturday evening, and that of Gil- 
more’s Band began on Sunday night. 

..«.-Annual choral festival of the St. Paul’s Choir Guild, 
Brooklyn, took place at St. Paul’s Church, corner of Carroll 
and Clinton streets, last Tuesday evening. 

...This is the last week of ‘‘Olivette” at the Bijou Opera 
The company will go to the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
on Monday, and will be largely increased. 


House. 


..++Frederic Archer gave an organ and piano recital at 
Chickering Hall on Saturday afternoon. He was assisted by 
Emma S. Howe, a young soprano, of Boston. 

..+-Charles Harris, the London stage manager, who is 
coming over to put ‘ Billee Taylor” on at the Standard The- 
atre, sailed for this city last Saturday on the Britannic. 


..+.The performance of ‘‘Olivette,” at the Bijou Opera 
House, is admirable and the entertainment charming. A 
great deal of the charm is due to the chic of Catherine Lewis. 

..-»At the Saalfield concert on Monday night at Steinway 
Hall, Brignoli, Mrs. Emma Watson Doty, Mme. Sara de 
Land, Mr. Weed, Mme. Pupin and C,. Hasselbriick were the 
artists. 

...The third of Julia and Annie Thomas’ Poetry and Bal- 
lad Recitals was given at Chickering Hall yesterday after- 
Miss Beebe, Mrs. Knox, Mr. King and Mr. Rem- 
mertz will assist. 


noon. 


..+»D. M, Levet and Mme. Levet have decided to adopt 
Mr. Levet is a well known pianist 
of this city, and Mme. Levet has the advantages of superior 


Chicago as their home. 


accomplishments as a vocalist. 

....A meeting of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
Harlem was held last: Sunday afternoon in the Harlen Music 
Hall, for the purpose of organizing a performance on Febru- 
ary 3 for the benefit of the library. 

..+.Mme. Julie Rosewald made her first appearance in this 
city at last week’s Wednesday matinée of the Emma Abbott 
Opera Company. She took the part of Zerlina in ‘‘Fra 
Diavolo,” and made a favorable impression. 

....Several prominent artists appeared at Rudolph Aron- 
son's popular concerts on Sunday evening at the Metropoli- 
tan Concert Hall. Amy Sherwin was the soprano, Henriette 
Maurer the pianiste, and Carlos Hasselbruck the violinist. 


... Rafael Joseffy has decided to give during the month of 
February three concerts jfor the benefit of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Free Kindergarten and 
Workingman’s School, and the German Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, the proceeds to be divided equally between those 





institutions. ! The concerts will take place at Steinway Hall, 
and on each occasion there will be a different programme. 

...-Blanche Roosevelt closed her two weeks’ engagement 
at the Boston Theatre last Saturday evening in Longfellow's 
** Masque of Pandora.” Artistically the piece has been a 
success, and the cultivated people of Boston have shown 
their appreciation of its merits. Friday night week Miss 
Roosevelt had a benefit, at which she sang the first act of 
**Traviata” in Italian. In this she appeared to far better 
advantage than in any ré/e she assumed in Boston, Notwith- 
standing the snow storm, a fair audience greeted her, and 
went away much gratified. The fair beneficiary was heartily ap- 
plauded, and an elegant floral horseshoe was presented to her. 
Miss Roosevelt, in an elegant toilet, made a very attractive 
Violetta. She gave the *‘ Libiamo” with Hugh Talbot very 
gracefully and effectively. In the familiar duet following, her 
voice was heard to excellent advantage, and the ‘‘Fors é lui” 
afforded opportunity to display her skillful execution, all the 
difficulties of the music being easily surmounted. Boston 
has been well pleased with the ‘‘ Masque of Pandora” and 
the star of the piece. 

..».The Strakosch-Mapleson English Opera Company in 
New Orleans having been criticised, resorted to the news- 
papers for justification. It appears that it was not under- 
stood in that city that Bizet wrote the opera ‘‘Carmen” for 
Mme. Marie Réze, and the husband of the lady accordingly 
set forth the facts in this important matter. Mr. Carleton, 
the basso, also found it necessary to address one of the 
papers in which he had been described as a choir singer. 
This soft impeachment he denies, and claims to have not 
sung in a church for twelve years, except for some occasional 
charitable purpose. The editor, however, does not propose 
to be corrected, and says, proudly: ‘‘We have earned the 
confidence of the public not only in our ability to distinguish 
real artistic merit, but in our good faith in expressing opinion. 
We value this possession a thousand times mere than the 
good will of all the operatic and theatrical companies on 
earth.” 

....“'Zanina” will keep the stage at Mr. Daly’s Theatre for 
the present. The three pictures displayed during this mu- 
sical extravaganza are of real beauty. Many pretty girls, 
richly attired in Oriental fabrics, are grouped amid tropical 
verdure and ornate architecture. The scenery reflects the 
greatest credit on James Roberts and Hughson Hawley. In 
richness of coloring and splendor of design it has never been 
excelled. The melodies of Genée and Mollenhauer are 
pretty, and Mr. Lewis’ dry humor, Mr. Bell’s sonorous 
voice and irrepressible spirits, and the sweet voices of Laura 
Joyce and May Fielding serve to make a very attractive en- 
semble. 


....The Boston Ideal Company began a week's engage- 
ment at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last Monday even- 
ing. Its appearance throughout the country has been mark- 
ed with much success, The cast includes Adelaide Phillips, 
Marie Stone, Myron W. Whitney, Tom Karl, H. C. Barnabee, 
G. Kammerle, George Frothingham, W. H. McDonald and 
James Montgomery. There were represented on Monday and 
Tuesday ‘‘Fatinitza;” Wednesday, Thursday, the ‘‘Chimes 
of Normandy;” on Friday evening, the ‘*Bohemian Girl.” 
At the matinée to-day ‘‘Fatinitza” will be given, and this 
evening the *‘Chimes of Normandy.” 

....This is the last week of the Emma Abbott Opera Com- 
pany at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and the programme is as 
follows: Monday, ‘‘The Chimes of Normandy;”’ Tuesday 
night, ‘“‘ Bohemian Girl;”” Wednesday matinée, ‘* Martha;” 
Wednesday evening, ‘‘ Faust;” Thursday evening, first time 
in English of ‘‘Mignon,” with the three prime donne, Ab- 
bott, Rosewald and Maurel. Friday, for Signor Brignoli’s 
benefit, ‘‘ Lucy of Lammermoor;” Saturday matinée, ‘‘Chimes 
of Normandy;” Saturday night, *‘ Bohemian Girl.” 

....-Georg Henschel gave his third vocal recital on Thurs- 
day evening last, the 27th inst., at Steinway Hall. He was 
assisted by Lillian Bailey, soprano; W.. H. Sherwood, 
pianist, and Robert Thallon, Jr., accompanist. The pro- 
gramme was interesting, and included the names of the most 
eminent composers. Several of Mr. Henschel’s composi- 
tions were sung, including two duets which he rendered with 
Miss Bailey, and two soprano songs, ‘‘O hush thee, my 
baby,” and *‘ Sing Heigho,” which Miss Bailey interpreted. 

....The reception of the Mozart Musical Union last week 
was attended by a large audience. The orchestra of sixty 
pieces played an overture by Reissiger; a paraphrase on the 
prayer in ‘‘Freischtitz,” by Carl; Mozart’s Symphony No. g, 
in D, and the Indian March, from ‘‘L’Africaine.” The solo- 
ists were Emma Juch, soprano, and Marie Geist, violoncello. 
The former sang an aria from ‘‘Don Giovanni,” a Mendels- 
sohn spring song and other compositions. 

.++-The third concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety took place in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Saturday night. Georg Henschel sang an aria from Weber’s 
‘* Euryanthe” and Schumann's ‘‘ Two Grenadiers.” The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, played 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, Wagner’s ** Faust” overture, 
Beethoven’s Septet, and the ball scene from Berlioz’s 
**Romeo and Juliet.” 

...-At the fourth public rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, February 3 and 5, the young Brazilian violin- 
ist, Maurice Dengremont, will be the soloist, and will play 





Mendelssohn's Concerto for violin and Chopin’s Nocturne, 
op. 9. No. 2, arranged for violin by Sarasate. 

..+..Julia Thomas gave a poetry aud ballad recital at 
Chickering Hall on the 21st in aid of some destitute families, 
and it was well attended. Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox sang 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Wedding Day,” ‘* Twickenham Ferry,” and 
vther pieces, and Florence Copleston played the piano. 

. «.J. N. Pattison’s annual concert was given on Tuesday 
evening, the 25th inst., at Steinway Hall. Mr. Pattison 
played several times himself, and was assisted by Miss 
Stone, soprano, Miss De Lussan, Mr. Fritch, tenor, Mr. 
Laurence, Mr, Arbuckle, and Mrs. Harbeson, pianiste. 

..-.»Maurice Dengremont, the young violinist, has been 
engaged to play at Koster and Bial’s Concert Hall through 
this week also. At the concert last Sunday night he per- 
formed Alard’s ‘‘Fantaisie” on ‘‘Faust” and Ernst’s ‘Air 
Hongroise.” The orchestra is now conducted by P. S. Gil- 
more, 

....‘'The Chimes of Normandy” and ‘Pirates of Penzance” 
were running early in the month at the Bush Street Theatre, 
San Francisco, and preparations were making for the pro- 
duction, about the middle of the month, of Lenee’s opera 
‘‘Nisida.” The company includes Emilie Melville, Louise 
Lester and Alonzo Hatch. 

....Signor Moderati directed the annual concert of the Ata- 
lanta Boat Club, which was given at Chickering Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening. The artists engaged were Mrs. Belle Cole, C. 
Fritsch, Mrs. Fred Lowerre, the Hilliard Brothers with 
Marckwald and Weed, in quartet; George W. Morgan, or- 
ganist; Misses Parkerand Bacot, pianists, and Jennie Park- 
er, solo violinist. wa 

....The Thalia Theatre last week had good audiences to 
see Marie Geistinger's spirited operatic performances. On 


Monday and Wednesday evenings of this week she appeared 
in ‘‘Boccaccio,” Tuesday as Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, and 
on Thursday a new piece, written for her, entitled ‘‘Drei 
Paar Schuhe” (Three Pairs of Shoes), was produced, and re- 
peated on Friday. It will also be given again to-day. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, January 17.—Nothing of any importance has 
occurred in musical circles since I last wrote, except the 
ninth students’ concert at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Everybody now is on the gui vive of expectancy at 
the anticipated coming this week of the Mapleson Italian 
Opera Company. Over $12,000 worth of tickets have been 
sold so far. A treat is promised at the next students’ con- 
cert, in the shape of a string quartet by Beethoven. Balti- 
more will be the first city in the United States to hear it, so 
it is claimed by Prof. Hamerik, of the Peabody. The pro- 
gramme of the concert last Saturday night was as follows: 
String quartet, E flat major, No. 14, for two violins, viola and 
violoncello, composed 1783 and dedicated to J. Haydn (W. 
A. Mozart, 1756-1791), Messrs. Allen, Fincke, Schaefer and 
Jungnickel; ‘‘Tender and True Douglas,” ballad for soprano 
and piano (Alfred H. Pease, Ohio), Mrs. Ida V. Pacetti, ex- 
student of the Conservatory; string quartet, E minor, work 
47, No. 1, for two violins, viola and violoncello (A. Rubin- 
stein, 1830), Messrs. Fincke, Allen, Schaefer and Jungnickel. 
The first symphony corcerts of the season will take place on 
January 29, the others on February 12 and 26, March 12 and 
26. Last Thursday, January 13, the first rehearsal of the 
Oratorio Society took place; about 400 singers were present, 
The choruses for the first rehearsal went extraordinarily well. 
C. E. Perine’s American Juvenile Opera Company gave 
“Cinderella” in the Holliday Street Theatre January Io to 14, 

R. 


BALTIMORE, January 24.—Asger Hamerik delivered his 
tenth lecture of the course at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on Thursday, January 20. His subject was Joseph 
Haydn. He said the composer was born in Rohrau, a town 
near Vienna, and his early life was full of trials and hard- 
ships. His father was a carpenter, and very poor, but his 
family was a happy, musical one. Haydn evinced a great 
taste for music. When alittle child he sang in the church 
choir, and drew attention by his quickness. The organist of 
the church was very kind to him, and helped him along, 
which made him ambitious. He unfortunately lost his 
parents at an early age, and that threw him on his own re- 
sources; but having a cheerful disposition, he made the best 
of everything. He managed to obtain money enough to buy 
a few books on theory, but could not find a teacher who 
would help him along. He met a nobleman in Vienna, who 
employed him as his servant; but the duties were such that 
he had no time to himself, so he left his service. He now 
lost his voice, and not having any money, was obliged to 
live in a garret, where he toiled and wrote in order to make 
money enough to buy a harpsichord. The landlord of the 
house had two daughters, and wanted Haydn to marry one. 
Haydn not only did not care for the maiden, but was unable 
at that time to support a wife; but, nevertheless, promised 
to marry her at some future time. He was now fortunate 
enough to meet with quite a celebrated musician, who, 
though he never gave him any lessons, assisted him in such 
a manner as to enable him to show his abilities. He lived in 
a quiet manner, writing and studying for several years. 
An incident now occurred in Haydn’s life, which turned the 
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scales of fortune somewhat in his favor, There was in 
Vienna a celebrated clown who had a lovely young wife, and 
the noblemen of the city were in the habit of serenading her 
every night, much to the annoyance of her husband. One of 
the noblemen asked Haydn to compose a serenade, which 
he did, and the clown on hearing it was so struck by its 
beauty that he asked who was the composer. Haydn hap- 
pened to be one of the performers, and at the clown’s re- 
quest he went into his house. The clown engaged him to 
write an opera, and, said he would furnish the text, which 
was a sarcasm on t noblemen of the city. It was called 
“The Devil on Two Sticks.” The little opera had an im- 
mense run, but it angered the nobility. Near Vienna there 
lived a prince who was very musical and wished to have the 
different composers play for him in order to select a director 
for his court concert. Several symphonies were played, but 
in the midst of Haydn’s he stopped the orchestra and said he 
would accept him for director. Haydn filled the position 
well. Now the landlord in Vienna asked him to marry his 
daughter. Haydn did so. He afterwards met a celebrated 
singer who won his affections, and he obtained a divorce 
from his wife, but the object of his affection died soon after- 
wards. Haydn wrote a great deal. Hecared more to please 
himself than to follow fashion. He is the creator of the 
modern composition of an orchestra, and is also the inventor 
of quick movements. Other improvements were compelling 
the wind instruments to play pianissimo and the extension 
of the scale above and below. Haydn produced in the space 
of fifty years 527 instrumental compositions. His master- 
piece is the work entitled ‘‘The Seven Last Words of Christ 
on the Cross.” He was very religious. If he felt his 


“thoughts cooling while he was composing he would take his 


rosary and begin to pray. He died in 1809 and left an im- 
mense number of works, of which his string quartet sym- 
phonies and oratorios rank foremost. At the Academy of 
Music, on January 25 and 27, the following will appear in 
concert: Oscar M. Newell, pianist; Mrs. Flora E, Barry, 
contralto; Jennie Busk, soprano; apd G. St. John Kneller, 
baritone, with Wm. M. D. R. Muller director. The second 
rehearsal of the Oratorio Society touk place January 20. 
About 500 singers were present. This, society will un- 
doubtedly prove a grand success. R. 


Bay City, Mich., January 22,—The dedication of the 
Arion Hall last Monday evening was one of the greatest local 
musical events that has ever been presented in Bay City. 
About two years ago the Arion des Nordens Society was or- 
ganized here. It has flourished and grown in numbers and 
wealth, and has to-day the best hall in the city, surrounded 
by a large park, costing $10,000. The concert with which the 
dedication ceremonies opened was very fine, and was listened 
to by a crowded and brilliant audience. A strong chorus 
was composed of the Arion des Nordens and visiting socie- 
ties. I append the programme: Festal, Overture (Bach), 
Murphy's Opera Orchestra; welcome address, by the presi- 
dent of the Arion des Nordens, Ed. Bloedon; address by the 
Hon. J. H. Wilkins; ‘‘Hymnus on Music” (Mohr), mass chorus 
and orchestra; soprano solo, ‘‘ The Eriking” (F. Schubert), 
Mrs, L. Nelson; ‘‘ The Forest,” chorus (Baeser), Arion des 
Nordens; cornet solo, ‘‘ Last Thought” (Weber), with band 
accompaniment arranged by C. H. Fuller, C. H. Fuller; 
** How Can It Happen Thus?” (Schmidt), mass chorus; over- 
ture, ** Italians in Algeria” (Rossini), Knights Templars Band; 
‘*A Vineyard Stroll” (Zoellner), Teutonia, Saginaw City; 
‘* How the Flowers Ever Tremble,” baritone solo (Reichardt), 
F. A. Berger (Lyra); ‘‘ The Normans Leave” (Moehring), 
Lyra, East Saginaw; ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” soprano 
solo (N. Crouch), Mrs. L. Nelson; ‘*Roman Triumphal 
March” (Richard Wagner), grand mass chorus and orchestra, 
and solo by A. Wigand (Lyra). PRESTO. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 17.—Several local musical 
and dramatic clubs have been organized in the city this sea- 
son. ‘The Neighbors” and ‘‘Never Tell” have been most 
successful. Remenyi, the great violin virtuoso, gave one en- 
tertainment here, December 29, under the auspices of the 
Library Association. The Hyer Sisters Combination ren- 
dered ‘‘Out of Bondage” at the Academy of Music on the 
15th inst. * 


Burrato, N. Y., January 24.—The Liedertafel Sing- 
ing Society will give a concert at Turn Hall on Monday 
evening, 24th, when the following programme will be pre- 
sented: Male chorus, ‘‘The Lone Rose in the Valley” (Her- 
mes); recitative and cavatina from ‘‘La Favorita” (Donizetta), 
Anna Burger; mixed chorus, ‘A Peasant’s Wedding in Ca- 
rinthia,” Liedertafel; bass solo, ‘‘The Two Grenadiers” (Reis- 
siger), Nathan Beisenthal; the music to ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood”—a, introductory chorus, ‘‘Flee, gloomy shadows;” 4, 
Red Riding Hood’s ‘‘Morning Hymn,” Ida A. Schneider; ¢, 
the Wolf's song, ‘‘What a jovial life.” Mrs. E. Krone; d, 
‘‘Nightingale and Rose” duet, Mrs, R. Henssler and Dora 
Meyer; ¢, Red Riding Hood’s ‘‘Repentance,” Ida A. Schnei- 
der; /, chorus of angels, ‘‘ Fear thee not, maid;” g, the 
mother’s song, ‘‘O, is there none,” Anna Burger; 4, chorus, 
“‘Trara, Trara,” and the nightingale song, ‘‘A bird is sing- 
ing,” Mrs, R. Henssler; 2, final chorus, ‘‘They bend and they 
rustle,” Clara E. Young and Jadies of the Liedertafel; male 
chorus, a, ‘‘Lonely” (Silcher), 4, ‘‘The Return” (Koschat), 
Liedertafel; mixed chorus from ‘‘Faust,” ‘‘The Fair’ (Gou- 
nod), Liedertafel. Marie Schelle, assisted by Mr. Gramm 





and Charles Werner, of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
and the Buffalo Liedertafel Singing Society, gave a concert 
on Saturday evening, January 22, at St. James Hall, to a 
large and appreciative audience. Miss Schelle has a superb 
mezzo-soprano voice, and her selections displayed its quali- 
ties to great advantage. Clara Strong, of Cleveland, showed 
herself to be a pianist of unusual talent. The violin solo of 
Mr. Gramm was one of the most artistic performances of the 
evening, and his accompaniments were perfect. Chas. Wer- 
ner displayed his thorough knowledge of the ’cello, and the 
Buffalo Liedertafel came in for a share of the honors of the 
evening. The whole was under the directorship of Joseph 
Miska. In St. James Hall on January 21 the Hobart As- 
sociation, of Ascension Church, will give ‘‘ The Doctor of 
Alcantara,” with the aid of the following amateurs: J. E. 
Johnson as Doctor, J. W. Chatman as Balthazar, N. P. Cur- 
tice as Carlos, A. T. Brown as Pompaso, T. E. Lewis as 
Perez, C. Packer as Sancho, Annie Burger as Lucresia, Agnes 
Gordon as J/sabella, Nellie Swanton as /nez. Music by 
Wahle’s orchestra. Marie Litta will appear in this hall on 
February t. L. N. K. 


CHICAGO, January 21.—Last Saturday evening the George 
B, Carpenter Memorial Concert took place in the hall 
which we owe to his indomitable energy, backed by Chicago 
capital. The programme was along one (eleven numbers), 
and was participated in by a large number of our local mu- 
sicians, who gladly volunteered their services for the occa- 
sion. The opening number was Bach’s Grand Toccata, 
played on the great organ by H. Clarence Eddy. For or- 
chestral selections we had the *‘Egmont” overture—con- 
ductor, Hans Balatka; ‘‘ Marche Funébre”’—conductor, Ad. 
Rosenbecker; Leonore overture (No. 3)—conductor, Ad. 
Liesegang, and the finale to the C minor symphony of Bee- 
thoven—conductor, S. G. Pratt. It was perhaps most fitting 
that this number was placed last upon the programme, as it 
is a triumphant hymn of a soul delivered from the grim real- 
ities of this life and lifted up into the realms of joy. Our 
two local societies also contributed several selections, the 
Apollo Club, under W. L. Tomlins, gave part songs, and the 
Beethoven Society, under Carl Wolfsohn, sang ‘‘ He that 
shall endure to the end,” from ‘‘ Elijah,” and a Gloria, also 
by Mendelssohn. The weak parts of the concert were the 
quartets. The St. Cecilia (female voices) sang ‘ Lead, 
kindly light;” but failing to begin in tune, and continuing 
in the same condition with voices which from their 
peculiar quality never did and never can blend, their per- 
formance was only painful. The Chicago Chickering Quartet 
sang the ‘‘Sweet Bye and Bye,” arranged by a local violinist. 
As a matter of clever construction thé arrangement was 
good, containing many scraps of imitation and continuous 
chromatic harmonies, with deceptive cadences of elaborate 
design; but, as far as good taste is concerned, it was a com- 
plete tailure, destroying the only merit of the original mel- 
ody (if it can be said to possess any merit), that of simplicity. 
It reminded me in its new dress of the old fable of the ass in 
the lion’s skin. Their second number, the ‘‘Swanee Rib- 
ber,” was open to the same criticism. The Chicago Church 
Choir Quartet also contributed two numbers. Sarah Bern- 
hardt read several selections and was warmly applauded. 
The attendance was large, many being unable to obtain seats. 
Sunday afternoon the Liesegang Orchestra gave, among other 
things, Beethoven’s ‘‘Septet” and Mendelssobn’s A major 
Symphony (the Italian). On Thursday evening the Beetho- 
ven Society held one of its reunions, at which an interesting 
programme was given. Friday, the Helen Potter ‘‘Pleiades” 
gave an entertainment at Central Music Hall, in aid of the 
Newsboys’ Home, which was not very well attended. The 
Eichberg String Quartet (consisting of ladies) played a num- 
ber of selections in a very artistic manner, Miss Potter was 
very satisfactory in her readings and impersonations, but the 
remaining members of the troupe were decidedly weak. If 
the term ‘‘Pleiades” implies that the members are all stars, it 
is decidedly a misnomer, as the vocal performers (a soprano 


and baritone) were very weak. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


CLEVELAND, O., January 24.—Mahn’s English Comic Opera 
Company appeared during the past week, at the Opera 
House, giving five excellent performances ot ‘‘ Boccacio” 
and two representations of ‘‘ Fatinitza.” The first named 
operetta was new here, and it was to be hoped would 
draw good houses, but contrary to all expectations the 
attendance was extremely light. Jeannie Winston is a 
good actress, and gave the parts of Boccaccio and Fatin- 
ifza in capital style, using her voice very advantageously. 
Francesca Guthrie, although suffering from severe cold, 
gave general satisfaction. She was more successful as 
Princess Lydia in ‘* Fatinitza” than as Fiametta in *‘‘ Boccac- 
cio.” Harry Allen’s stage experience and good histrionic 
abilities were fully appreciated in the part of Prince Pietro in 
** Boccaccio.” Mr. Hogan was most successful as /zset Pacha 
in ‘‘ Fatinitza.” The performance of this opera was, in fact, 
more smooth and satisfactory than ‘‘ Boccaccio,” which opera 
requires a fuller and more perfect orchestra than we had on 
this occasion. Mac, 


Detroit, Mich., January 15.—One of the prominent ama- 
teur bassos of this city, R. G. Rice, and a Mr. Gilmore, with 
his two daughters, went last Monday to Chatham, Canada, to 
assist at a concert given on that evening by the Chatham 





Philharmonic Society. Edw. Robinson, M. P., president, 
Mrs, Caldwell, soprano, Mr. Hindmarsh, clarinette, formerly 
bandmaster of the Twenty-fourth Foot; Mr. Marentette, 
tenor, and Mr. Tackaberry, basso, all prominent amateurs in 
the Province of Ontario, lent their aid to the success of the 
concert. Mr. Rice sang a solo, ‘‘I fear no foe” (Pinsuti), 
and a duet with Mrs, Caldwell very acceptably to the large 
and critical audience. Mr. Gilmore was down on the pro- 
gramme for a vocal duo with Mr. Rice; but for some reason 
known in the greenroom,it was left out, and he entertained 
the audience with a reading from Mark Twain. It was a lu- 
gubrious affair, and the audience deserved heartfelt sym- 
pathy. But Mrs. Caldwell, who is a very pleasing singer, 
effaced this disagreeable part of the concert, as well as the 
ensemble and solo playing of the Misses Gilmore, which was 
simply abominable. On Thursday evening, the 13th inst., 
May Davern, one of the legion of Detroit’s music teachers, 
gave a concert with her pupils at Merrill Hall. Most of the 
children have been but a short time under the young lady's 
training, and I question the propriety of bringing them for- 
ward before their proficiency as players or singers is more de- 
veloped. On the whole, however, the entertainment was 
more enjoyable than most events of thatkind. Mr, McCabe, 
who calls himself a tenor and has a good falsetto, with no 
power, assisted in the programme by warbling two songs. 
Mr. Bimberg, violinist, played carelessly and with but little 
regard to the purity of intonation. He expects soon to go to 
Chicago, where he hopes to secure more lucrative engage- 
ments than can be had in this staid old frontier city. J. H. 
Gardner, formerly bandmaster at Flint, Mich., has come to 
Detroit to live and impart his knowledge of music to such as 
may desire to secure his services. A Mr. Van der Velpen 
succeeds Mr. Gardner at Flint. oe 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., January 21.—The opera, in its vari- 
ous forms and modifications, seems to have seized with a 
firm grasp the popular taste of our good city this winter, 
Everything aspiring to the name, great and small, has been 
signally successful. D’Oyly Carte’s ‘‘ Pirates,” the last 
novelty in this line, was given on Wednesday night at 
Smith’s Opera House, to a rousing audience. Of course, 
comparisons were general between the ‘‘Pirates” and ‘*Pina- 
fore,”” much to the elevation of the former, so far as I ean 
learn. I am anxious to see how our people, who claim se 
much as modern Athenians, will treat Rivé-King, who will 
play to us on Monday next. OTHO. 

LAFAYETTE, Ind., January 16.—The Home Musicale held 
its last meeting at the residence of Miss Ward, on Saturday 
evening, January 15. The following programme was given, 
Piano solo, ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2” (Listz), Mary N. 
Ward; duet, ‘‘Un Mattino d’Amore,” Mrs, Scantlin and 
Miss Lingie; violin solo, ‘‘Concerto” (De Beriot), Fred. Viol; 
"cello solo, ‘‘La Reve” (Geltermann), A. K. Eldridge; quar- 
tet, Andante (Schubert), Messrs. Viol, Phelps, Emerson and 
Eldridge; piano solo, ‘‘Von Herzen” (Gustav Lange), Essie 
Ball; song, selected, Mattie Bruce; quintet, ‘Allegretto, 
Sixth Sonata” (Beethoven), Messrs. Viol, Phelps, Emerson, 
Ingersoll and Eldridge. On January 22, Leavitt's Grand 
English Opera Burlesque Company will give two perform- 
ances at the Grand Opera House. ‘‘Carmen” will be pro- 
duced at the matinée, and Offenbach’s ‘*La Fille Du Tambour 
Major” in the evening. M. 


MosILE, Ala., January 17.—The Leavitt Burlesque Opera 
Company played here on Tuesday aud Wednesday nights of 
last week to poor and disgusted houses, Its indecent say- 
ings and almost nude costumes drew forth severe and de- 
served denunciations from the press of this place. The 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club gave two concerts on Friday 
night and Saturday matinée, both of which were attended by 
large and cultured audiences, The general opinion is 
that the club is not as strong in ability as it was when here 
two years ago. MAGNOLIA, 


PHILADELPHIA, January 24.—Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 
pany concluded last week at the Academy of Music one of 
the best attended and most successful engagements filled here 
in many years. Monday ‘‘I Puritani” was given before an 
audience that completely filled the building, and that was 
most enthsiastic and appreciative. The opera, which had not 
been performed for a long timein Philadelphia, was probably 
new to many of the auditors, still they did not fail to appre- 
ciate its beauties when rendered by such favorites as Gerster, 
Galassi and the new tenor Ravelli. Applause, recalls and 
flowers were bestowed upon them, and seldom has the house 
been roused to such a pitch of enthusiasm. On Tuesday the 
audience not only filled every seat but every foot of standing 
room in the large theatre. The opera was ‘‘ Don Giovanni, 
Mozart’s masterpiece; but probably for lack of sufficient re- 
hearsal the programme was the only unworthy one of the 
present operatic season; for the music lovers the most enjoy- 
able part was the exquisite rendering of the orchestral ac- 
companiment. On Wednesday the season came ‘to a close 
with ‘‘ Faust,” in which Campanini and Mlles. Valleria and 
Cary scored one of their greatest successes. Joseffy’s con- 
cert on Tuesday last was fairly attended, notwithstanding 
that it was the ‘‘Don Giovanni” night at the opera. For 
reasons which you will easily understand, your correspond- 
ent will for this time confife himself to the reproduction of 
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an article of the Zimes; ‘‘ Joseffy was very warmly received 
by a good audience at Association Hall last night. His 
selections—a Chopin polonaise, a Bach gavotte and so forth 
—were all familiar and were played with the same extreme 
refinement that he has always shown. There was some very 
good singing by Miss Suelke, Mrs, Lilly, Mr. Friedman, 
Mr, Harkins and Jeanne Viennot who made her first 
appearance here. She has a beautiful soprano voice, 
well cultivated, and sang ‘ Pace, pace’ excellently, as well 
as the ‘Va, va, dit elle,’ which received warm applause.” 
Last week, at the Arch Street Theatre, the Boston Ideal 
Company was entirely successful, both artistically and finan- 
cially. ‘*‘The Chimes of Normandy,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
** Fatinitza,” and ‘* Pinafore” were all performed in fine 
style, and it is safe to say that some of those operas were 
never better done here and certainly never sung so well. 
Adelaide Phillips, Myron W. Whitney, Tom Karl are all 
true artists, whom one would like to hear in more important 
works. As itis, the Boston Company is far above all favor- 
ite Philadelphia troupes, not alone with regard to the leading 
artists, but also on account of the excellent chorus, which is 
particularly remarkable for its accuracy, training and spirit. 
The musical -event of this week will be the concert of the 
Cecilian at the Academy, when Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
“Elijah” will be given under the leadership of Michael H. 
The Germania Orchestra will furnish the instru- 
mental part, and the soloists will be Georg Henschel, the 
baritone, who has maintained in New York the high reputa- 
tion which he gained for himself in England as an oratorio 
singer, Henrietta Beebe, who has been already heard here, to 
advantage, Emily Winant, contralto, and Mr. Toedt, a Brook- 
lyn tenor. Some very good chorus singing is expected. The 
Germania Orchestra rehearsals at the Academy of Fine Arts 
are overcrowded. A larger hall should be secured next sea- 
son. Next Thursday, in commemoration of Mozart’s 125th 
birthday, the entire Jupiter Symphony No, 4 in C will be 
played. The Emma Abbott English Opera Company will 
open at the Chestnut Street Opera on the 31st. ‘‘Trova- 
tore,” for Signor Brignoli’s benefit, is one of the operas on 
V. 


Cross. 


the programme. J. 


PirTspurG, Pa., January 22.—The concert given by the 
Remenyi Concert Company, which appeared at Library Hall 
6n Tuesday night, January 18, was not as great a success as 
it might have been. Edouard Remenyi is a great violinist; 
there is no doubt about that; but there are many opinions as 
to the measure of his greatness. As a result of his playing 
Tuesday night, his admirers’ enthusiasm was not particularly 
increased, and those who are not his admirers were still un- 
converted. On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, January 
26 and 27, Mapleson’s Grand English Opera Company will 
appear in Library Hall. On Wednesday evening Bellini’s 
opera, ‘‘ La Somnambula,” will be presented, and on Thurs- 
day evening Verdi's charming opera, ‘ I] Trovatore.” 

F. H. 


RicHMOND, Va., January 24.—The musical circle particu- 
larly and our citizens generally met with a sad loss on the 
17th inst. in the death of John D. Redford, one of Rich- 
mond’s favorite vocalists. The history of the growth of mu- 
sical culture here could not be written with his name omitted, 
To no one is more credit due for that increasing musical 
taste recognized in this city *han to this estimable gentleman. 
Mr. Redford was one of the nine who originated the Musical 
Club, which soon developed into the Mozart Association in 
the South. On the 2oth, at Mozart Hall, the musicale of the 
association consisted in selections from ‘‘I! Trovatore,” viz., 
the entire of the first act and the entire of the fourth act, with 
the following cast, assisted by the Mozart chorus: Manrico. 
E. W. Hoff; Conti di Luna, Pierce Bernard; Ferrando, G. W. 
Scott; Ruiz, Mentt Walker; Leonora, Caroline Richings-Ber- 
nard; Asucena, Mrs. Robt. White; /mez, May Thomas. The 
performance passed off smoothly. Mrs. Bernard and Mr. 
Hoff were the attractions most admired. B. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., January 17.—The Strakosch and Hess Eng- 
lish Opera drew large and fashionable audiences during the 
The operas presented were ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
The event of the 
Being 


week, 
‘*Alda,” ‘* Trovatore” and ‘* Mefistofele.” 
the week was the production of the last named opera. 
a new opera and by a new composer, a great desire to hear it 
drew an immense audience on Wednesday evening. The 
general verdict was that it will never become a popular opera, 
When next this troupe visits St. Louis the manager will con- 
fer a favor on the public if he will bring at least one good 
tenor; both those with the troupe this time were very poor 
singers and had very poor voices, The rest of the company 
was fair; but certainly more was expected from Manager 
Strakosch. No concerts of any note during the past week. 
Jarrett's Combination played and sang ‘‘ Cinderella; or, The 
Little Glass Slipper,” at Pope’s Theatre during the week to 
only fair audiences; not as good as the entertainment de- 


served. A. N. DAnre. 








....In accordance with the wishes of the public, expressed 
through the newspapers, Her Majesty’s Opera Company gave 
‘* Mefistofele” in Baltimore on Saturday evening, instead of 
‘Il Trovatore,” which had been billed for that night. This 
was the only performance of Bolto’s celebrated opera in that 


city. . 





ORGAN NOTES. 


Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable 
Brief p raphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the o: , organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.} 

....Lafayette Street Church, Buffalo, is determined to have 
the best choir that can be procured for money. It is gener- 
ally understood that Mrs. Jesse Peterson has been engaged 
as soprano. 


..+-The thirteenth in the series of organ concerts at the 
Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo, was given by W. O. 
Brewster, assisted by Mrs. Wells, B. Tanner, and Rechab 
Tandy. The attendance was very large, which it is pleasant 
to note, is something uncommon. 

..++Last Sunday the festival of St. Agnes was celebrated in 
St. Agnes’ Church, Forty-third street. The music was at- 
tractive, the mass being an entirely new one, Italian in gen- 
eral style. It was performed by a double quartet and good 
chorus, under Ed. Marzo’s direction. 


....Spencer Curwen, in his new book, says that ‘ neither 
the harmonium nor the American organ can lead a congre- 
gation in church music,” and with this sentiment we un- 
doubtedly agree, for with a volume of vocal sound only 
a legitimate organ (pipe) can be satisfactorily felt and 
heard. 


....-Notwithstanding the fact that most of the contracts 
made with Buffalo church singers do not expire until April, 
many engagements involving numerous changes have already 
been made. There appears to be a dearth of really good solo 
soprano voices in that city, and asa result, the happy few 
who are able to meet the vocal requirements demanded by 
fastidious church music committees, are demanding and re- 
ceiving liberal salaries. 

...+The English Church in the Rue d’Agueseau, Paris, is 
in need of a good organ. In order to collect the necessary 
funds the members of the English colony in Paris recently 
gave a concert at the Salle Herz in the Rue de la Victoire. 
Among the ladies who sang were Mesdames Rose Ellis, 
Wakefield, Wilkinson, and Miss Flower, and among the 
artists who volunteered their talent were Mme. Sallard, 
Marie Scalini, Messrs. Thomé, Piter, Planel, Cortelli, 
Crépaux. 

..+.'* The Catholic clergy of St. Louis have for some time 
been making a fight upon the organists, who, in choirs, have 
managed everything in their own way. One pastor took from 
the bookcase the favorite mass of an organist and burned it. 
The clergy say that fancy music must be given up and simple 
music adopted in its place." Whatever may be the taste of 
organists, and however much opposed they may be to the in- 
troduction of the ¢‘simple music” demanded, it nevertheless 
follows that as they are paid for their services, and do not 
pay, they have not the slightest ground whereon to base their 
opposition to the desires of those possessed of the necessary 
authority to dictate what music shall be employed in the 
services of the church. It is natural enough that organists 
who are good musicians should desire to perform music of a 
high class, and to that end not only shoot over the heads of 
congregations and pastors, but on that account create more 
or less opposition to what is offered, and this independent of 
any religious sentiment that may exist. There has always 
been and always will be some disagreement between pastors 
and organists with regard to musical affairs, and the only 
possible chance that can insure a future peaceful neutrality is 
ih a plain understanding being had of what is to be done and 
not to be done when the organist first enters upon his duties. 
If this does not bring about pleasant co-operation, nothing 
can. 

....Frederic Archer, a well known London organist, gave 
an organ and piano matinée at Chickering Hall, last Satur- 
day afternoon, January 22. The programme was a heavy one, 
but interesting to musicians, The opening number, Merkel’s 
“Sonata,” No. 1, was mechanically well played, although 
passages were at times unsteady and notclear. Mr. Archer 
has not an impressive. style, but he registers well, the slow 
movement of the above ‘‘Sonata” being a fine example of 
what his talent is in this direction. The fugue, forming the 
finale, suffered from being played too rapidly, which, of itself, 
rendered it unsteady. After the ‘“‘Sonata” came two pieces 
of his own, an Andante, in D, and a Concert Fugue in the 
same key. The Andante is nicely written and the Fugue 
very clever, but the latter was played at such a rate as to sug- 
gest ‘‘scrambling.” ‘‘The Lamentation,” by Guilmant, re- 
ceived a beautiful interpretation, the vox humana being par- 
ticularly well used. Batiste’s ‘‘Offertoire,” in C minor, was 
very finely rendered, although passages were played so rap- 
idly as to be indistinct. It was, however, well phrased 
throughout. The other organ selections were a Prelude and 
Fugue by J. S. Bach, Allegretto con Moto (Hymn of Praise 
Symphony), Mendelssohn; Gavotie (‘‘ Mignon,”) Thomas, 
and Weber’s overture to “Oberon.” Mr. Archer also played 
the following works on the piano: Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
flat, op. 31, No. 3; Rubinstein’s Allegro (Kamennoi Astrow), 
No. 18, and a Valse de Concert by himself. He exhibited 
intelligence, facility and delicacy of touch, and pleased the 
audience very much. The allegretto movement in the Sonata 
was made an allegro con moto, which, of course, took away 
from the intended effect. Mr. Archer plays both the organ 
and piano artistically, but lacks fire and natural expression, 





The solo vocalist, Emma S. Howe, sang Proch’s ‘‘Air and 
Variations,” and a song by Mr. Archer, ‘‘ Russet Brown.” 
She does not possess a rich voice, by any means, but it is 
high in character, and she vocalizes and trills like a bird. 
She is exactly suited to florid music. 


‘ 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be eumsonsed upon them. It n only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) _ 


I. Suckling & Sons, Toronto, Can. 
Isobel Waltzes. (piano solo)...........-. . .W. B. Bayley. 
Altogether, these waltzes are superior to very many of such 
pieces. The themes are sufficiently interesting and quite 
well presented, and when well played must produce a very 
good effect. Those who like dance music should get a copy 
of these waltzes. 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
. Soft Through the Night, serenade. . (soprano or tenor)....W. Apmadoc. 
. Waltz, from “* Olivette”’ 
. Galop, “ sf 


. Potpourri, ” 0500 :2cenees 
. Potpourri, from * Pirates of Penzance” 

No. 1.—A fair ballad, but displaying a certain crudity in 
its construction and presentation, It will be liked by some, 
but the piano accompaniment should have been rewritten. 

No. 2—Will find numerous admirers and purchasers, for 
the themes are bright and taking. The opera is now having 
a good run at one or two theatres in this city. Pond 
& Co. have shown real enterprise in publishing the above 
three numbers thus early. 

No. 7.—This galop is destined to become very popular, and 
those fond of this class of works should invest in its pur- 
chase. It is easy to play, thanks to Mr. Maylath’s talent for 
arranging pieces of its kind for the piano, without retaining 
any difficulties. 

No. 4.—Still Andraf’s * Olivette.” This potpourri will 
have a large sale, for it contains a number of the most taking 
melodies in the opera, well arranged for moderate players. 
A fair acquaintance can be gained of the work by means of 
this piece. 

No. 5.—A very good potpourri on Sullivan's popular opera 
—successor to ‘‘Pinafore.” Itis atrifle more difficult than No. 
4, and consequently somewhat fuller in harmony and broader 
in scope. All who desire to have the chief airs of ‘* The 
Pirates of Penzance” well arranged and only moderately 
difficult, should purchase a copy of this piece. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


Barton.—James Barton, the Duc des //s in ‘‘ Olivette,” 
now running at the Bijou Opera House, claims to be the 


purest blonde in the theatrical profession. He is a good 
artist. 

Brucu.—Recently at Berlin, Max Bruch ‘was married to 
Mlle. Tuczek, a niece of the once famous prima donna Mme. 
Herenburger-Tuczek. 

GaGLiarpi.—Signor Gagliardi, the tenor, has been engaged 
to sing in the Royal Theatre, Parma. He will appear in Az- 
zoni’s ‘* Consalvo.” 

GERNSHEIM.—Gernsheim, a Dutch composer of chamber 
music, is attracting attention in London. 

Havuk.—Minnie Hauk is playing ‘‘ Carmen” in Vienna with 
success. She is a great favorite there. 

Ho.pen.—Albert Holden sleeps, eats and dreams ** Res- 
urrection.” Inspiration for the time is dead. When will it 
revive ? 

Lucca.—Recently the good people of Olmiitz had an ex- 
traordinary treat when Pauline Lucca sang in their town 
(where she began her career twenty-one years ago) Gounod’s 
Margaretha. 

Maas.—Maas, the tenor, will sing in London next season in 
Italian opera. 

MavureEL.—Victor Maurel, the celebrated baritone, has been 
engaged for the Scala, Milan. He will likely appear in 
Verdi’ s ‘‘ Simon Boccanegra.” 

MAYLATH.—H. Maylath’s easy arrangements of popular 
operas have furnished amusement to thousands of young 
piano players, by whom they are thoroughly appreciated. 

* Nitsson.—Nilsson has lately taken to singing Scotch ballads 
at London concerts. 

Reeves.—Sims Reeves, tor his last farewell to public life, 
will give in London four ballad concerts and a number of 
operatic representations. 

RosnaTt1.—Signor Rosnati, a tenor of repute, has been en- 
gaged for the Rossini, at Venice. He will take the réle of 
** Oronte in ‘‘ I Lombardi.” 

TuHomas.—Ambroise Thomas, the composer, has been pro- 
moted to the grade of grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Tuurspy.—It is likely that Emma Thursby will soon go to 
Paris, to sing at Mr. Pasdeloup’s concerts-populaires. 

WIENIAWSKI.—Joseph Wieniawski, the pianist (brother to 
the late violinist), has pleased the people of Leipsic by his per- 
formances of classic selections. He is going on a Roumanian 
and Russian tour. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


.+++Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘ Nero,” has been a complete 
failure at Berlin. 

..--At Hamburg they are talking of reviving a number of 
Spontini’s operas. 

....Palermo is building a new opera house which will cost 
10,000,000 francs. 

....Gretry’s ‘* Richard Coeur de Lion” has been revived at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris. 

* 

....Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” is announced ‘for 
production at Milan. 

....'' Alda” is the reigning opera this season at Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, and Parma. 

..++In Nice, where Meyerbeer wrote the opera, ‘‘ The 
Huguenots” opened the present season. 

..++The new Philharmonic Society, at Messina, has been 
solemnly inaugurated. It bears the name of Verdi. 

...-Albani and Sims Reeves recently gave a concert in 
London. They sang together the duet ‘‘ Ah morir’ from 


| pianist). 





Ernani. 

...Sir Julius Benedict has begun to compose a cantata for 
the Norwich festival (England), which will be performed the 
approaching October. 


....The extinction of one of the best conducted musical 
papers on the Continent, Za Gazette Musicale, is announced, 
after being in existence forty-seven years. 


....The flute on whi h Frederick the Great used to play is 
still shown in the castle at Potsdam. An old spinet, once 
used by Bach, sounds like an old cornstalk fiddle. 


..«.The journals announce that Bottesini is writing a new | 
opera: ‘‘La caduta di un angelo,” the argument of which is 
taken from the well known little poem of Lamartine. 

...-A new three act comic opera, by Frederic Clay, will 
shortly be given at the Globe Theatres London, entitled *‘ La 
Belle Normande,” with Kate Monroe and Miss St. Quinten 
in the cast. 

..+-In 1882 Wagner's ‘* Parsifal” will be produced at Bay- 
reuth. The King of Bavaria will pay the expenses. The 
Germans do not show, as yet, much interest in the forth- 
coming performance. 

..+-At the Christmas performance of the Messiah at St. 
James’ Hall, London, Mrs. Sherrington and Mary Cummings 
and Messrs. Rigby and Bridson were the soloists. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted. 

. At the Theatre ‘‘La Monnaie,” Brussels preparation is 
being made for presentation. in the coming February, of a comic 
opera in three acts, the joint production of Signors Coveliers 
and Colyns. It is entitled, ‘‘ Captain Raimondo.” 

....At Vienna a new operetta by Genée and Zell, music by 
Millécker, obtained a great success. The journals say from 
the first piece there was much applause and laughter. The 
score by Millécker always shows a very able composer who is 
full of original ideas. 

..+.Julius Frevel has announced in the Paris Figaro, that, 
because of the initiative taken by Paul Avenel. president of 
the Society of composers and musical editors, the management 
of this society has voted a sum of 200 francs, destined to erect 
a statue to the canzoniére Peter Dupont. 

...+The esteemed professor Enric» Delle Sedie, author of 
the excellent treatise ‘‘ Art and Physiology of Singing,” pub- 
lished by Ricordi, has recently had published in Paris, by Paul 
Dupont, a pamphlet containing wise ‘‘reflections on the 
causes of the decay of the Italian school of singing.” 

...A prize of 10,000 francs has been offered in Pa is for the 
best composition of a symphony with soli and chorus. The 
work to which the award is made will be executed on a cer- 
tain specified occasion. The Municipal Council has decided 
that there is no need for the use of anonymous names. 

....-A curious announcement is made in the French journals. 
M. Révillon has promised a reward to whoever shall recover 
an unpublished opera of his entitled ‘‘ Protogene,” of which 
he was robbed during the year 1871. This work was in two 
large volumes (MSS.), bound and marked: ‘ Pillore e Révilon.” 

...-At Vienna there is a young lady pianist, Alphonsine 
Weiss, who has lost the use of her left hand from paralysis, 
and can execute oniy with her right. She played at a recent 
concert the adagio of Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata, 
Transcriptions by Liszt, and Etudes by Chopin, in such a 
manner as to excite the admiration and wonder of the 
audience. 


....The past year will not have been particularly profitable 
to lyric art. Not more than three or four managers have 
made money. It may be calculated that at the Opéra Mr. 
Vaucorbeil has gained 150,000f., thanks principally to the 
strangers who visit the house. Aj the Opéra Comique the 
year’s profits may amount to 100,000f., thanks principally to 
the success of ‘‘ Jean de Nivelle.” 

..+ The Frankfurter Zeitung says: ‘The Leipzig Opera 
manager, Angelo Neumann, who alone disposes of the right 
of performing Nibelungen Tetralogy, by Wagner, has made a 
contract with Maurice Strakosch in virtue of which the Te- 
tralogy will be perforn.ed four times next summer in London, 
The first artists of Germany have been engaged. The erection 





of a special theatre is contemplated. Richard Wagner him- 


self will go to London to conduct the rehearsals. The leader- 


ship of the orchestra during the performances will be done by | 
any enthusiasm. 


Mr. Seidl, chef d'orchestre of the Leipzig Stadt Theatre. 

....The board of directors.of the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety is not yet complete. Messrs. Cumming, Stanley Lucas, 
W. Macfarren, Charles Halle, Leslie, and Sir Julius Benedict 
have given in their resignation, and Mr. Mount and Mr. 
Stephens are the only directors remaining. The new direc- 
tors Messrs. John Thomas, Wright, Cusins, and Francesco 
Berger, with Mr. Hersee as secretary, have in vain tried to 
persuade Sir Julius Benedict to reconsider his resigination. 
He refused to do so, and his place is not yet filled. The 
orchestra is increased. Two rehearsals instead of one are to 
beheld. ‘‘Romeoand Juliet”, by Berlioz, is the first important 
novelty to be be brought out. Mr. Scharwenka is engaged 
for the first concert, Mile. Timanoff for the third concért. 

..‘‘Anton Pestapian,” is the title of a humoristic epic 

poem by Alexander Moszkowsky (brother of the composer- 
In the same manner that Blumaner in the ‘‘ Enéidé 
and Kartum in ‘‘ Jobsiade,”’ ridiculed the deplorable state of 
government things: the legislature, the regulations of the acad- 
emy, university, &c., so Moszkowsky deals with the musical 
life that to day reigns in Germany. With much sarcasm he 
throws off his spirited 4v% mo/s and makes a joke of the hypo- 
critical admiration shown towards such and such celebrity of 
the day; he predicts death to c/ig ws of every kind, and offers 
the public a very amusing book, sometimes, however, with 
little respect for illustrious artists. Karl Simon, of Berlin, is 
the publisher of this unique work. 


...-I[n consequence of the negative result of the adjudication 


| of the Paris Gaite Theatre, the Commission of Fine Arts of the 
| Municipal Council has decided that some important modifica- 


tions shall be introduced. The rental which at first, com- 
menced with 100,000 francs, has been reduced to 80,000. 
Every facility will be left for sub-ietting and there will not be 
imposed upon the titulary the obligation to remain personally 
director for fifteen consecutive years. By this time the new 
experiment will have been inaugurated. Notwithstanding all 
these easy conditions, the French journals doubt that the new 
adjudication will succeed really better than the first. 

.... Verdi has at his native place, Busseto. a large and beau- 
He wishes that pupils should learn Italian 
He says that he cannot under- 


tiful property. 
traditions in regard to music 
stand why Italians should copy German music, which is not so 
soft as the Italian climate, and at the same time he admits that 
no Italian could write one of Beethoven’s symphonies. Verdi 
claims to be now a country farmer, and he talks about weather 
and crops. 

....The new library and museum of the Paris Opera will 
be installed in the western pavilion, which was originally in- 
tended for the reception of the head of the State on gala 
nights. This pavilion, entirely separated from the rest of the 
theatre, is composed of an immense and splendid circular 
room, which will be the library, surrounded by a gallery in 
which will be installed the museum. 


GILMORE’S OPENING CONCERT AT KOSTER & 
BIAL’S. 

AST Sunday night, January 23, Gilmore and his fine 

military band appeared for the first time in Koster 

& Bial’s Concert Hall. There was an unusually large au- 

dience in attendance, who seemed to enjoy the novelty 

of the change from a string orchestra to a brass band. 

The programme was, perhaps, not quite so popular a one 

as it might have been, but it was evidently enjoyed by 
most of those present. It was as follows: 


Part I. 
Overture—"‘Der Freischiitz”.............0 .. ccc e ences Weber 
Aria—‘‘He Shall Feed His Flock”.................3 Handel 
CRO RINE 6 oot 0n's cone scee sos ccneebuqvaiees Fliege 
Grand Selection—‘‘The Gems of Ernani”.............. Verdi 
Violin solo, Fantaisie—‘‘Faust”............-.ceceeeee Alard 

Maurice Dengremont. 

Part II. 

Divertimento—‘'Mefistofele”............... dee Sale sg Boito 


(First time in America for Military Band.) 
Cornet solo—‘‘Blue Bells of Scotland” (Varie)....Hartmana 
Walter Emerson. 


**Le Rendezvous de Chasse”..............seeceeeee Rossini 
(First time in America for Military Band.) 
Piano solo—' ‘Mareen -c o.0 00 oscncnnedtascsiv’ cownedes Ketterer 
° Hubert De Blanc. 
Nerney re Cree h Gah ses 0s ae Reverse bbs ce eee Verdi 
iolin solo—‘'Airs Hongrois”...........0.0.cceeeeeee Ernst 
Maurice Dengremont. 
Part III. 

Charivari—‘‘A Night in Berlin. .............00.ceeeees Saro 
Piccolo solo—*‘Spring, Gentle Spring”.............. Riviere 
Signor De Carlo. 

Mazurka Caprice (first time)................006. Siegermann 
Cornet solo—‘‘Polka de Concert”...........602.0005 Arban 
Walter Emerson. 

National Anthem—‘‘Columbia”.................06. Gilmore 


The instrumental selections were generally well played, 
the novel effect of the Rossini piece drawing forth ap- 
plause. Of the soloists, the young violinist, Maurice 
Dengremont, claims notice first. Our opinion of this 
gifted young performer has already been expressed in 
these columns, and it need, therefore, be only added that 
every piece he interprets confirms the good impression 
made by his début. He has rare gifts, which time will 
doubtless ripen and broaden. The audience testified its 





| appreciation of his playing by the heartiest applause. 


Mr. Emerson’s cornet playing pleased, but did not cause 
His double-tonguing is very good. 
Signor de Carlo’s piccolo solo was excellent from an ex- 
ecutive standpoint, and thus gained the sympathy of 
those present. Mr. Blanc’s piano playing was quite fair. 
Altogether the concert gave much satisfaction and was a 
credit to Mr. Gilmore. 








SAALFIELD’S SIXTH BALLAD CONCERT. 
HE sixth ballad concert of the series of twelve, to be 
given this season by Mr. Saalfield, took place in 
Steinway Hall, last Monday evening, January 24. The 
programme was of a popular character, but not strictly 
adhered t6 throughout. The artists were not by any 
means stars, and with the exception of the veteran tenor, 
Brignoli, were not widely known. Mr. Weed is not a 
good singer, and his voice seemed to be choked off by 
his cravat. The violin performances of Mr. Hasselbrink 
showed a certain falsity in intonation. Sara de Land has 
scarcely any voice and still less style. Her singing is 
rather painful to listen to. The pieces selected were good 
enough, but their interpretation was of the most ama- 
teurish and unsatisfactory kind. Mme. Pupin showed 
more than ordinary talent in the rendering of her piano 
solos, and played the Weber polacca, in E major, op. 72, 
with much ease and effect. Emma Watson-Doty might 
have sung well once, but that time has passed. In Gou- 
nod’s valse, ““Messagere d’Amore,” she sang flat most of 
the time, and the high notes were neither pure-nor brill- 
iant. Signor Brignoli sang “ Once again” and “ Goodby, 
sweetheart, goodby,” the latter one being quite well de- 
livered, considering the service he has seen. Theaccom- 

paniments were sometimes only indifferently played. 








BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

AST Saturday evening, January 22, a large audience 
gathered in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, to 
listen to the third concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
The orchestra numbered some 100 performers. Mr. Hen- 
schel was the vocal soloist. The following programme 
was offered: Mozart’s Symphony, G minor; scena and 
aria, “Wo berg ich mich,” Weber; Wagner's “Faust,” 
overture; Beethoven’s “Septet,” op. 20; “The Two 
Grenadiers,” Schumann, and the ball from the 
dramatic symphony, “Romeo and Juliet,” op. 17, Berlioz. 
The orchestra rendered all the instrumental selections 
with precision, taste and effect, and showed how thorough- 
ly it was en rapport with the conductor. Mozart’s sym- 
phony pleased as well as it did at the New York Philhar- 
monic Society’s third concert, given a week previously. 
The “Septet,” by Beethoven, was evidently very much 
enjoyed by the audience, because of its beauty and the 
acquaintance most listeners seemed to have of it. It 
was very much applauded at the close. Wagner's 
“Faust” overture was rendered with splendid effect, and 
was really the heavy piece of the evening. The first part 
of the Berlioz selection was lost on the listeners who re- 
mained until the end of the concert, because of the noisy 
departure of those who went out after Mr. Henschel had 
sung for the last time. The movement, at its conclusion, 
was greatly applauded. Mr. Henschel’s most successfu! 
piece was, as usual, “The Two Grenadiers.” At its close he 
was so heartily received that he had to sing again. The 
same good qualities and shortcomings were observable in 
his performances as have been indicated before. Of 
course, with each appearance, Mr. Henschel has gained 
new friends, and now he may be said to have become a 
general favorite. Mr. Thomas conducted with the care 

and power he is so well and favorably known for. 


scene 








Wagner's Parcival. 


FTER considerable delay production 
Richard Wagner's latest opera, ‘‘ Parcival,’’ has been 
assured by the lavish generosity of King Louis of Bavaria, 
who, has, out of his privy purse, made up the gross amount 
required to bring out that great work at Bayreuth with all the 
splendor and completeness exacted by its composer. The 
subscriptions set on foot throughout Germany had, strange to 
say, failed to achieve this desirable result, and some fifteen 
thousand pounds were still wanting to provide for the expense 
of putting ‘‘ Parcival” on the stage and of meeting the de- 
mands of the vocal and instrumental executants to whom 
Wagner proposed to confide the performance of that opera. 
This sum his magnificent patron and friend, King Louis, has 
disbursed for the above purposes. His Majesty has also 
granted his permission to the leading artists of his own 
theatre in Munich t» accept engagements for the summer of 
1882 at Bayreuth, when and where ‘‘ Parcival’’ will be pro- 
duced in the Festal Theatre, specially erected some years ago 
under Wagner's personal instructions and supervision for the 
initial performance of his renowned ‘‘ Trilogy.'’ Every con- 
ceivable precaution will be taken by the great composer and 
his committee of management to keep out all profane persons 
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not : anawed and notorious worshipers of his music from the 
series of representations destined to take place eighteen 
months hence.— Heradd. 








A Song Recital. 
RS. GRACE HILTZ GLEASON, a concert vo- 
calist of unusual acquirements, gave a song recital 
on January 18, at Providence, R. L., singing twenty-five of the 
choicest songs of Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Schubert, and Franz 

As an interpreter of German songs she is equaled by few 
singers in America, and her voice, which is a high soprano 
of unusual volume and richness, as well as flexibility, has 
been carefully cultivated. She was for a number of years 
a pupil of Mrs. Sara Hersberg-Eddy, of Chicago, and has 
more recently been studying in Boston with Geo, L. Osgood, 
Chas. R. Adams and Julius Jordan. She is already one of 
the most finished vocalists in this country, and has met with 
remarkable success upon the concert stage for several years 
past. In this recital Mrs. Gleason was assisted by Wm. H. 
Sherwood, the eminent Boston pianist, who played a number 
of selections from Chopin, Schumann,.and Liszt, in a truly 
magnificent manner. Both artists received the warmest 
tokens of appreciation from their audience, which contained 
many of the most prominent citizens of Providence. The 

programme was as follows: 


a, **My Heart Ever Faithful” 
¢, Recitative and Aria, ‘‘As when the naecttoli from “‘Acis | 
and Galatea’ ..... ‘ RE 
“Sympathy. t ‘ 
“Piercing Eyes,” Canzonets 
Mrs. Grace Hiltz Gleason. 


. March, from Op. 17... Seuebce 
Wilham H. Sherwood. 
} z ive Songs, from Poet's Love” 
* Twas in the lovely month of May”... 
a, *Where fall my bitter tear drops”’. 
“The Rose and the Lily’” 
4 ‘When gazing on thy beauteous eyes" 
“A young man loves a maiden”’ 
he *Love’s Message’’. 
x. “Margaret at the Spinning Wheel” 
Mrs. Grace Hitz Glensen. 
. Scherzo, from Sonata SS eee 
Nocturne, Op. 15, in F sharp... 
Scherzo, Op. 39, in C sharp.. pesos abe 
William H. Sherwood. 


<0 


Nine Songs. . 
a, Dance Song in May,’ ‘Op. 1, No. 6. 
4. “In vain, * Op. 10, No 6 ‘ 
ce, *Two Faded Roses,’ ° Op. 
d.**May Song,” Op. 33, No. 3 ....-- 
. “The Lotus Flower,”’ Op 
. “Rosemary,” Op. 13, No. Nee 
yr, ‘Slumber Song,”’ Op. 1, No. 10 
.*O tell me, is my wandering love,” 
“The Woods,” Op. 14, No 
Mrs Grace Hiltz Gleason. 
Gerad Pobennled, 10 BH. .. scics cons. 00 c0bngnseess ooscsess Liszt. 
William H. Sherwood. 


Op. 40, No. 1. 


“O Golden Moment”’ 
“Nightin Spring” 
; “Morning, Op ae, TO. 8 ssccccedss 
é,: ‘Spring Song,”’ Op. 32, No. 2 
“Spring Song,” Op. 32, No. 3 
vi “Tne Charmer,’’ Op 


Rubinstein. 


Mendelssohn. 
X. 


A Famous Chorus Singer. 
ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the Danish 


author, was in his early years a singer on the stage. If 
his fourteenth year, says the /nternational Review, he begged 
his mother to let him go to Copenhagen, where he hoped to 
be admitted to the Royal Theatre. She long refused her 
assent, but relented at last, when a fortune teller prophesied 
that her Hans would become a great man and Odense be 
illuminated some day in his honor. A portion of the Royal 
troupe had played at Odense, and Christian had attended all 
their performances, behind the scenes; he had even figured in 
some of them as a page, a shepherd, or other dumb figure. 
He had taken it into his head that he was born for the stage 
and was penetrated with the conviction that he would attain 
to great eminence upon the boards. Before departure he 
visited the printer Iversen, in whose house the Copenhagen 
actors had visited, and begged him for an introduction to the 
Prima Ballerina of the Court Theatre, whom Iversen him- 
self did not know. With this letter in his pocket, and thirty 
marks which he had saved, the lad quitted for the first time 
his native town to enter Copenhagen, on September 6, 1819. 
The dancer to whom he forthwith went regarded him as mad on 
account of his appearance and behavior, was glad when he 
departed, and took no further notice of him. He then applied 
to the directors of the theatre for an appointment, but was 
refused. As his money was coming to an end, he resolved 
to become apprenticed to a workman. By means of adver- 
tisements he found a place with a very kind carpenter, whom, 
however, he quitted the very next day because of the beating 
he underwent from the other apprentices. Half despairing, 
in his isolation and perplexity, the happy thought occurred 
to him to seek out Siboni, the conductor of the Royal Musical 
Conservatoire. He promised to train the boy as a singer. 
The composer Weyse, who happened to be at Siboni’s, also 
took an interest in the youth. Anderson received board and 
money, also singing and music lessons. Unfortunately, 
after nine months, he lost his voice, and with it all hopes of 
being a singer. The poet Guldberg now opened a subscrip- 
tion for a fixed annual sum to assist the poor lad. Besides, 
he received from friends of Guldberg free tuition in dancing, 
German, Latin, and the art of stage acting. For the latter, 
however he showed no talent. He also received, to his in- 
tense joy, a free admission to the theatre. As his voice soon 
regained its power and tone, the singing master of the theatre 
admitted him to the chorus, in which he several times sang 
on the stage. 








La Mascotte at the Bouffes. 


T appears that in the kingdom of Piombino, in Italy, 
in the reign of Lorenzo XVII., in the sixteenth century, a 
person whose glance had the beneficent qualities now attrib- 
uted to the petit cochon porte bonheur was called a mascotte or a 
mascotta, The mascotte of the fantastic piece of Messrs. Chivot 
and Duru is one Bettina. Rocco, a small farmer, complains 
of his ill-luck, and so his elder brother sends him Bettina, 
whose occupation is to watch her master’s turkeys. Bettina 
is loved by Pippo, Rocco’s herdsman. Unfortunately for Pip- 
po, Lorenzo XVII., sovereign of Piombino, is also afflicted 
with ill luck, and hearing of the virtues of Bettina, he resolves 
to take possession of her. Rocco is consoled by the post of 
chamberlain. Pippo, disguised as a dancer, introduces him- 
self into the king’s palace with a view of carrying off Bettina, 
but hearing that she is the prince's mistress, he consents to 
marry the Princess Fiammina, who has been captivated by his 
good looks. Bettina consents to marry his majesty Lorenzo 
XVII, Pippo, however, soon grows tired of the princess and 
elopes with Bettina; and no sooner has the mascotte disappeared 
than ill luck once more falls upon the kingdom and court of Pi- 
ombino. Fritellini, the Prince of Pisa, the fancéof Fiammina, 
declares war against Lorenzo XVII., and as he has in his army 
Pippo and Bettina he is easily victorious. Lorenzo XVII., is 
dethroned, proscribed, and obliged to piay the pifferaro in com- 
pany with Rocco and Fiammina in order to avoid starvation. 
Finally Pippo marries Bettina, who loses her talisman, ipso 
facto; Fritellini marries Fiammina, and Lorenzo XVII., is re- 
stored to his kingdom. 

This opéra comique, or rather operetta, is amusing and va- 
ried and the scenery and costumes are of unusual splendor. 
The music is by Mr. Audran, who made his dééut before a 
Parisian publiclast year in Les Noces d’ Olivette; it is facile and 
gay, and here and there shows that the composer might put a 
marked personality into his work if he did not yield so much 
to facility. The company of the Bouffes, which now contains 
some real artists, performed the piece admirably. Mr. Morlet 
as Pippo achieved a complete success, and Mr. Lami, the 
light tenor, who made his déut in La Mascotte, is the best 
‘*tenorino ” that the operatic stage has had since the Empire. 
Mlle, Montbazon was much applauded as Bettina. — 7%e Paris- 
7an. 








The History of Musical Pitch. 
(CONTINUED. | 

(8.) Strasburg Organ —There is here an attempt to estimaie 
the pitch of A. Sibermann’s celebrated organ at Strasburg, 
which I inclined to put at A 395.8. After much correspond- 
ence, and a long delay, I have at last succeeded in ob- 
taining the pitch of this interesting instrument through 
the kindness of Mr. Hipkins in London, and of Miss Sydney 
Austin, M. Stockhausen, director of the Conservatoire, 
Messrs. Hug fréres, music sellers, Wetzel, the organ builder, 
and the Abb Schiafferé, organist of the Minster, all of Stras- 
burg. Hence insert as a new entry immediately after A 392.2: 

A 893.2, MC 470.4, JC 471.8, 1 EC 467.6 measured, S 1.04 
(Stockhausen and Ellis) 1713-16. Great organ at Strasburg 
Minster built by A. Silbermann. A fork was sent to Strasburg 
by Mr. Hipkins, and the beats it made with the 1 C of the or- 
gan were counted by M. Stockhausen at 16.5° Réaumur. 
This fork was then measured by me, and the direction of the 
beats being known by other forks, the pitch of the 1 C at this 
temperature was determined. It was then reduced to the 
pitch at 59° F. in the usual way. The Abbé Schaffer informed 
me that the temperament is now equal, this tuning having 
been introduced abouf 1830 by M. Weichmann, when the 
‘*echo organ” was increased and placed above in the vault of 
the church. After the Franco-German war, during which 
the organ was partly destroyed, it was restored and tuned 
equally by M. Wetzel. But in every case the pitch of A was 
preserved, as it was in the original church pitch of A. Silber- 
mann. Then, as 1 C was measured, 2 EA was calculated 
from it as an equal minor Third lower, which, therefore, gave 
the original pitch, A 393.2, whence «he original meantone C 
470.4, and just C 471.8 were calculated. The result is prob- 
ably correct to one or, at most, two vibrations. The pitch is 
S 1.78 flatter than French pitch, wuich is about halfway be- 
tween S 1.50 (or the three-quarters of a tone estimated by ear 
by M. Stockhausen and M, Wetzel) and S 2.0 (ora whole tone, 
as estimated by Mr. Hopkins), showing that their estimates 
were both tolerably correct, for musicians seldom éstimate 
closer than to a quarter ofatone. This organ labors under 
the defect—which, according to Mr. Davison (of Gray 
and Davison), was not unfrequent in old organs—of having 
unequal force of wind, entirely out of the control of the play- 
er, and often altering individual notes to the extent of a 
quarter of atone. There is an intention to consruct a bel- 
lows with equal pressure, and retune the organ thoroughly, 
in strict and equal temperament, when funds allow. It will 
be observed that this isa B French foot organ, as a mean 
semitone flatter than its MC 470.4, calculated above gives 
MB 450.2, which is almost exactly 450.5, or Bédos’ C, witha 
pipe one French foot in length (see p. 317, col. 1, MA 370.6). 
It is the most exact specimen of a B French foot-organ which 
I have found, and not only confirms the pitch assigned to 
Bédos but the accuracy of the present determination. This 
pitch also agrees, within a vibration, with Euler's clavichord, 
A 392.2, of nearly the same date (1739), and with Dr. Smith's 
determination of the pitch of Trinity College organ, after 





flattening, MA 395.2. The close agreement of the pitch of 
the organs cited under Church Pitch, Low, to which this be- 
longs, puts the actual use of this pitch in various countries 
150 to 200 years ago beyond any reasonable doubt. 

(9.) Comparison of Scheibler’s, McLeod's and Mayer's Meas- 
ures.—Appendix, omit ‘‘I found also,” fo the end of the table, 
and insert the following, which results from measurements. 
made subsequently to printing the Appendix, but is given in 
my private reprint: 

Making the corresponding corrections, the results of Pro- 
fessor Mayer’s measurements aye given in the column 
“Mayer, E.” below. Afterwards Professor McLeod meas- 
ured the forks with the points on, and then with the points 
off, each fork remaining unmoved in the vise for both meas- 
urements. It was thus discovered that the effect of the 
added points was very small indeed, and that the chief differ- 
ence generally arose from some loss the forks had sustained 
in their journey to Americaand back, as shown below, the 
numbers being fractions of V (or the numbers of vibrations in 
a ow 


| Tuileries. 





pone 
Forks. Conserv. Feydeau. | Versailles. | Marloye. 





-165 
+035 


014 
021 


Points..... 


-OOTS 
+0475 


+0205 
022 





Sums.. .... 049 -200 +0425 | 0505 -035 











“Adding these sums to the values found by Professor Meyer, 
we find his measurement of the forks in the condition in 
which they were when measured by Professor McLeod and 
myself at 59° Fahr. The results are given in the column, 
** Mayer, McL.” 





Mayer, E. |Mayer, MeL. 


Name of Fork. McLeod. s Ellis. aE 
| 
} 
| 
L 








439-5! 
434-33 
422. 

395-78 
256.02 


* 439-48 
434.26 
422.91 
395-77 
255.98 


Conservatoire 


439-55 
Tuileries | 


434-33 | 
423.02 | 
Bal 


| 


439-54 
434-25 
Feydeau.. 423.01 
Versailles 
Marloye 


395-79 


395 
255.96 


255 





The second ante, atiets was left secu must be sup- 
plemented accordingly. Page —, for two read three, and 
for his own fork, V 256.31, read his own forks, V 256.28, 
256.31, and for g read 10. The above corrections were made 
in the private reprint. 

(10.) Koenig’s New Standard Fork,—Add the following: 
The result of the various measures of Koenig’s Uts, was to 
make it extremély probable that this fork, which was held to 
give V 256, really gave V 256.28 at 59° F. — 15° C., which 
was the temperature at which it was supposed to have been 
constructed, although Koenig had never stated the temper- 
ature for which his forks were correct. In the table I had 
calculated the harmonics of V 64.07, or two octaves lower, 
on this supposition (to which should have been added the 
12th harmonic, or Sol, 768.84, which was accidentally omit- 
ted). Last July, in measuring a series of torks constructed 
by Messrs. Valentine and Carr for Lord Rayleigh, and in- 
tended to give V 128, 160, 192, 256, 320, 384, 512, 640, 768, 
1,024, 1,280, 1,536, 2,048, I had an opportunity of carefully 
remeasuring all Koenig’s harmonic forks belonging to the 
Royal Institution, and I found the number of vibrations 
agreeing exactly with those in the table referred to. Since no 
reasonable doubt could be felt as to the correctness of these 
determinations, it would follow that Koenig’s fork was not in 
tended for a temperature of 59° F, but for one of about8o° F. 

Now, I stated that I had heard that Koenig had ‘*invented 
a new and exceedingly accurate counting instrument,” o 
which, at the time of reading my paper, I had seen no de 
scription. Professor McLeod was enabled to lend me Koe 
nig’s paper, ‘Investigations of the Vibrations of a Norma 
Tuning Fork” (Untersuchungen tuber die Schwingungen 
einer Normalstimmgadbel, from the Annalen der Physik una 
Chemie, 1880, Neue Folge, vol. 9, pp. 394—417, edited by 
G. Wiedemann, Leipzig) in time for me to insert 
short postscript on tIst May, 1880, in my private re 
print, showing that these researches had removed al 
trace of discrepancy between him and me, and that now the 
extremely different methods of Scheibler, McLeod, Maye 
and Koenig (to which we may add Appunn when proper! 
corrected), all led to the same result; so that we are at las 
able to determine pitch with great precision, and all the 
determinations made by myself in my ‘* History of Music 
Pitch” may be trusted as correct. Dr. Koenig has subse 
quently kindly presented me with a copy of this paper and 
photograph of his new instrument. His process and result 
are as follows: 

First he constructed a very large tuning fork, giving ve 
nearly 64 double vibrations in a second. The tang or handle 
of this fork was firmly fixed permanently in a vice, formin, 
part of a solid stand, kept truly horizontal by three adjustin 
screws, and supporting a frame containing a clock, whicl 
was wound in the usual way, but was regulated by the vibra 
tions of the fork, instead of by those of a pendulum. It 
second hand, therefore, was made to register 128 single vib 
tions in a second. By the side of this clock was another, 
chronometer, giving mean time accurately, so that it was eas 
to see whether the tuning fork had lost or gained in a give 
number of hours. As each hour of the tuning fork cloc 
corresponded to 60.60.64== 230,400 double vibrations, an 
60.60,128 == 460,800 single vibrations, it became comparativel 
easy to calculate, by a careful comparison of the two clock 
the exact number of double or single vibrations made by 
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fork in one second—that is, its pitch—to a degree of accuracy 


hitherto unknown. Each prong was furnished with mi- 
crometer screws, carrying heavy knobs, and by screwing 
these up and down the pitch could be varied, and finally ac- 
curately adjusted to V 64. A long thermometer hangs from 
the clock between the prongs without touching them, show- 
ing accurately the temperature of the air and, after a suf- 
ficient time (determined by careful observations), of the fork 


itself, which, being a heavy mass of metal, took some 
time to show any effects of a change of temper- 
ature. To one of the prongs was attached the ob- 


ject glass of a microscope, of which the body and 
eye-piece were attached to the frame, thus forming a 
Lissajous vibration microscrope. The weight of this object- 
glass was balanced by a steel mirror on the other prong, 
added for the purpose of producing the Lissajous chang- 
ing figures, by means of which forks can be accurately 
tuned to one or two Octaves, or to a Third or Fourth, or 
éven Sixth, above the normal fork. On account of the slow- 
ness with which the fork followed the temperature, so that, 
when depressed by V 2, by heating, it took from two to two 
and a half hours to thoroughly recover its former rapidity, it 
became necessary to operate as much as possible in a con- 
stant temperature. But there were great difficulties in keep- 
ing up an artificial temperature day and night. Large under- 
ground vaults were too cold, being only 12 C.—53.6° F. in 
Paris, where the experiments were conducted. Dr. Koenig 
therefore selected 20° C.—68° F. as his normal temperature, 
and conducted his experiments in a very large, lofty, and 
completely closed room, in which temperature altered but 
slightly, so that the thermometer from morning till night 
showed scarcely any changes, especially in sunless days, of 
which he had abundance in Paris in 1879, and he obtained 
six days in June and one in September, in which he was able 
to tune the fork to V 64, at 20° C., during four to eight hours. 
By these means he obtained, for the first time, an absolute 
standard for future deductions. 

Then he tuned, by the Lissajous figures, another fork to 
V 256 at 20° C. = 68° F,, and by the same process ascertained 
that its vibrations were absolutely isochronous, which is not 
always the case when the fork is attached to a resonance 
box. Although, in my own experiments, I was not able to find 
any sensible amount of change which might not be fairly at- 
tributed to errors of observation, Dr. Koenig, by the appli- 
cation of the vibration microscope, was able to detect very 
small differences, amounting to V .0167 in some cases, an 
amount absolutely inappreciable by ordinary methods of 
observation. 

Dr. Koenig made a series of most important observations 
on the influence of temperature upon the pitch of tuning 
forks, and his conclusion was that ‘‘we may say, quite in 
general, that the number of vibrations made in a second by 
a tuning fork varies by one in 8,943 vibrations for 1° Centi- 
grade”= one in 16,097 for 1° F. But different forks are af- 
fected differently, and, as his standard V 256 at 20° C, = 68° 
F, varied by V .0286 for 1° C., or V .o16 for r° F., it altered by 
one in 16,000. The different determinations of the variation 
of tuning forks by temperature hitherto made are as follows: 

One in 17,650 or 16,970 by Cavaillé-Coll for1° F. 

‘** 20,000 or 16,670 by Scheibler o 
** 20,250 or 18,000 by Kayser ae 
‘** 18,280 from 59° to 175° F. by A. J. Ellis 
‘* 20,490 by Professor McLeod 
‘** 22,000 by Professor Mayer “s 


21,000, as the mean of the two last, " 
‘* 16,097 or 16,112 or 16,000 by Dr. Koenig 


The differences for the same observer, arise from the use of 
different forks, and Dr. Koenig’s are founded on the longest 
series of careful observations; so that, for his forks, his num- 
bers—or, say, one in 16,000 for each degree Fahrenheit— 
should certainly be adopted. 

Dr. Koenig then took his old standard fork, Ut, intended 
to give, V 256 and comparing it with his new standard at 20° 
C. he found that at that temperature it gave V 256.1774. Re- 
ducing this to 15° C. 59° F , we have to divide by 16,000 
and multiply by 5, giving V.144, which has to be added; so 
that, according to Dr. Koenig’s own reckoning, his Ut; —V 
256.3215. But using the coefficient of one in 21,000 for 1° 
F., by which I had calculated (p. 297, col. 1, line 23 from 
bottom), we should have to divide by 21,000 and mul- 
tiply by 9, giving V .1098 to be added, and giving 
the result V 256.2872. Either result, 256.32, 256.29, dif- 
fers imperceptibly from the 256,28 at which I had ar- 
rived by the measurements of ten different copies (app. 
p. 402, col. 1, line 2). Hence all discrepancy between him 
and myself ceases. As 256— 800 — .32, and 256 + 900—=.28, 
we can readily reduce Dr. Koenig’s old standards to 15° C. 
== 59° F. by adding the 800th or yooth part. Taking the co- 
efficient as one in 16,000 for 1° F, according to Dr. Koenig’s 


determination, and the value at 59° F. — V 256.32, we should 
find that the temperature at which the fork would give V 256 
would be 79° F., which agrees with Koenig’s 26.2° C, = 
79.16° F. Taking, however, my value V 256.28, and my co- 
efficient of one in 21,000 for 1° F., we should find the tem- 
perature 80.8° F. In this particular case no doubt Dr. Koe- 
nig’s determination of the coefficient as one in 16,000 for 1° 
F, should be assumed. The differences are extremely small, 
and depend entirely upon the uncertainties involved in the 
determination of the influence of temperature on forks. To 


avoid the trouble of calculating the correction for tempera- 
ture, Dr. Koenig has affixed an apparatus to the end of his 
standard fork which may be adjusted to temperature, and 
will then secure V 256 at all temperatures. 

[To be Continued.) 








DRAMATIC. 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..+-John E. Owens is doing California and Oregon. 








..».'' Bigamy” has been roughly handled by the critics. 

...-This is the last week of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at 
Booth’s. 

....The “ Black Venus” seems to be destined for a long 
run at Niblo’s Garden. 

..--Sothern’s death was caused by inflammation of the 
lungs, complicated with kidney disease. 

...»Agnes Leonard, the actress, is ill at Binghamton, and 
has been obliged to cancel her engagements. 

..»-McKee Rankin and wife are playing this week at 
Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre in ‘‘ The Danites.” 

...»Maud Granger arrived in Chicago last week on her 
way back to New York. She will not ‘‘ star” for awhile. 

..++'' A School for Scandal” was revived at Wallack’s on 
Saturday evening, and kept on the boards during this week. 

....The anniversary of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” will be fitly cele- 


brated at the Madison Square Theatre, on Friday, Febru--4 


ary 4. 

.+..Lester Wallack appeared on Monday night at the Grand 
Opera House as Hugh Chalcote in Robertson's military drama, 
**Ours.” 

....-On Monday evening ‘‘ Our Boarding House,” with a 
cast including J. B Polk and Leonard Grover, will be pro- 
duced at the Bijou Opera House. 

..-.Sarah Bernhardt appeared on Tuesday right at Mc 
Vicker’s Theatre, Chicago, in Dumas’s comedy ‘' L’Etrangére, 
the first production of the play in America. 


...-At Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre the ‘‘ Widow 
Bedott” will occupy the stage during this week only. Next 
week ‘‘ The Galley Slave” will be revived. 


..+.Seline Fetter made a successful début on Thursday 
evening of last week at Macauley’s Theatre, Louisville, as 
Marianne in Sheridan Knowles’ play, ‘* The Wife.” 


....-Edwin Booth appeared at the Princess’ Theatre, Lon- 
don, as Othello, on the 17th, and was received by a fairly full 
house. The London critics, however, with one accord sat 
down on him. 

..--Ada Cavendish was, early in the week, lying seriously 
ill at the New York Hotel, the result of a severe attack of 
bronchitis contracted from exposure incident to travel during 
the severe weather in December. 

.-..Steele Mackaye has been directed to show cause why 
his suit concerning the Madison Square Theatre should not 
be removed to the United States Circuit Court on the ground 
that M. H. Mallory, one of the defendants, is non-resident. 

---.-A woman suffering from delirium tremens recently 
jumped over the railing of the second gallery of the Leicester 
Theatre Royal, and fell upon some vacant reserved seats in 
the first. She greatly alarmed the audience and seriously in- 
jured herself. 

...-The suit of Steele Mackaye against Marshall H. Mal- 
lory, proprietor of the Madison Square Theatre, for alleged 
breach of contract, was to have been heard before Referee 
Randolph Robinson on January 20; but counsel agreed to 
have the case tried before Judge Daly in Common Pleas on 
Wednesday last. 

..-The new play, ‘‘Bigamy,” is now finishing its second 
week at the Standard. It has been slightly revised since its 
first production, but is generally regarded as a failure. 
Charles Reade’s version of ‘‘Drink” is in active preparation, 
and will shortly be produced with Rose Eytinge and Cyril 
Searle in the leading parts. 


. ..The committee of the Edgar Allen Poe National Me-+4 


morial has agreed that the theatrical performance in aid of 
the fund shall take place at Booth’s Theatre on the afternoon 
of February 17. The programme is not yet determined on. 
Mary Anderson, Salvini, Genevieve Ward, Kate Field, 
George Fawcett Rowe and others have volunteered to assist. 

....On Thursday afternoon the benefit of the veteran show- 
man, Frank Whittaker, took place at the Grand Opera 
House. All the theatres in the city contributed attractions 
in addition to Tony Pastor and his entire company, Harrigan 
and Hart’s Skidmore Guard, with new music by Dave Braham, 
and a grand tumbling act by all the circus gymnasts now in 
New York. 

...-Bandmann and “‘little” Beaudet have been showing 
themselves to the people of Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 
—the first in ‘‘ Narcisse” and the second in ‘Mlle. Doris 
Quinault.” They were expected in San Francisco by the 
January boat from Sydney, with a good deal of colonial fame, 
but scant as to colonial gold. Fair words and no money is 
the rule in the colonies nowadays. 

...- Bardwell Slote, the Congressman of Mr. Florence’s 
play, the ‘‘ Mighty Dollar,” was drawn, says the New York 
World, from Philetus Sawyer, a Vermonter, who was in the 
lumber business at Oshkosh, Wis., and a Representative— 
from the district in which that city is situated—to the Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty-third 
Congresses. He was on Thursday of last week elected to the 
United States Senate. The “‘ Mighty Dollar,” notwithstand- 








ing the portraiture in question, was much admired by ‘“‘ the 
gentleman from Oshkosh.” 

....Ellen Terry, who plays Camma in Tennyson's new play 
‘‘The Cup,” designs her own dresses, and these in that 
character are thus described bya spectator: ‘‘ The first dress 
is composed of Indian silk, with a yellowish tint of sea green, 
and from the peculiar fineness of the texture it seems by gas 
light to be made of the most exquisite gossamer, so airy and 
brilliant is the effect. Worn over this is a mat white Indian 
Rampoor shawl, embroidered in the most exquisite deStgn in 
shades of browr: and gold. The second dress is made of an 
Indian fabric composed of silk and gold. The silk is of its 
natural color, approaching yellow, but from the combination 
of the yellow silk and gold it receives a most superb and rich 
effect. The upper portion of this dress is composed of yel- 
low Indian silk, forming a Greek drapery and toning superb- 
ly with the material employed in the lower portion. On the 
upper part are spangles in a variety of colors, which give it 
a very elegant appearance.” 


...-Salvini will begin his farewell engagement in this city, 
at Booth’s Theatre, on Monday evening, and will appear 
eight times in two weeks. Monday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings and Saturday matinée will be devoted to repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ The Gladiator,” in which the great actor made 
so profound an impression during his previous visit. During 
the following week he will, it is announced, produce *‘ Mac- 
beth” and “Ingomar.” On the ‘‘off nights” ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden” will be presented with James O’Neil and Agnes 
Booth in the cast. 

....The dramatic jury of Turin has given its prizes of 4,000 
francs for 1880 to the poets Cavalotti (for his *‘ Sposa di Men- 
cele,” and Giacosa, who wrote the ‘‘Conie Rosso,” each re- 
ceiving 2,000francs. Andas nobody succeeded in bearing off 
the third prize, it was also divided between these two authors. 
These prizes are given by a private society in Turin, which 
every year thus rewards the writers of the three best dramas 
which have been produced and acted on the Turin stage dur- 
ing the twelvemonth. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, January 17.—Thomas W. Keene opened at the 
Academy of Music, Monday, January 10. During the week 
the following plays were given: ‘‘Richelieu,” ‘‘Hamlet,’ 
“Richard III.,” ‘‘Othello,” ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
and ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” A few years since Mr. Keene 
was the leading man at Ford’s. His stepping forward in his 
profession is no surprise to his Baltimore friends, for it was 
expected. He isa fine actor, and yet, withal, not without a 
fault—he rants alittle two much. The support is exceedingly 
good in each and every particular. Henrietta Vaders, a 
member of the company, is well and favorably known in 
Baltimore, as she, too, was connected with the stock company 
under Mr. Ford’s management. She is a lady of consider- 
able talent and energy. Each and every réle undertaken by 
her during the engagement of Mr. Keene, was conscien- 
tiously and creditably done. At Ford’s Opera House, “A 
Child of State” was given by the Hoey and Hardie Combina- 
tion. The play ran very smoothly throughout. Mr. Hoey 
acted the part of Gros Rene very creditably. The bit of 
comedy element here introduced was very acceptable to the 
audience. Mr. Hardie, who is considered a fine actor in 
melodramas, considerably overstepped the mark in this 
drama. He is too forcible in scenes that require mild 
demeanor, and vice-versa. Carl Ahrendt as Friedrich von 
Helmich was excellent. Eva Barker as Marie was very good and 
pleased the audience immensely. Holliday Street Theatre, 
was monopolized by Kate Claxton, who gave the ‘‘Two 
Orphans” and ‘‘ The Snow Flower.” Mabel Ledgerwood’s 
Novelty Queens and Metropolitan Attractions occupied the 
boards of Kernan’s Monumental Theatre. The performance 
was varied and attractive. Mme. Nelson and her flock of 
trained doves were very good. Hines and Blossom, gro- 
tesque dancers; Lillie Howard, serio comic singer; Ira 
Paine, champion pistol shot; Cooney and Ryan, Dutch spe- 
cialties; Professor Nelson and two sons, acrobats; Flora 
Moore, Daisy Remington and Kitty Sharp, vocalists, were 
decidedly fine. The entertainment conclnded with a new 
local burlesque called ‘* Mignonette.” At the Front Street 
Theatre, the manager, Dan. A. Kelly, appeared in the drama, 
“The Wrecked Home; or, Twice Married.” In the Variety 
appeared May Diamond, serio comic vocalist; Leonard and 
Jones, Irish artists; Walter Mack, change artist; John E. 
Fenton, clog dancer, and Lizzie Mulvey and Barney Fagan, 
character vocalists. General Tom Thumb and museum of 
living curiosities are at the Masonic Temple. R. 








BALTIMORE, January 24.—All the theatres were well at- 
tended last week. At Ford’s Opera House, Eleanor Cal- 
houn made her first appearance before a Baltimore audience. 
During the week she appeared in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Hunchback,” and ‘‘Daniel Rochat.” She was admirably 
supported by Mrs. Jane Germon, George W. Denham, Barton 
Hill, Jr., T. Malone, and Mr. Eberle. Miss Calhoun is new 
to the stage; but, from present indications—having a superb 
voice, a beautiful face, and a perfectly modeled form—success 
is assuredly hers. She has considerable histrionic ability, 


and, with more experience, will be one of the brightest lights 
J. K. Emmet made his second appearance this 
Immense houses 


on the stage. 
season, at the Holliday Street Theatre. 
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have been the rule. Mr. Emmet was in a very happy state of 
mind, and acted better, it seemed, than he ever did. He was 
well sustained by his company. Tom Thumb and troupe 
have had packed houses at the Masonic Temple, and still 
continue for a short time longer. The Front Street Theatre 
has been drawing well with Minnie Oscar Gray and Wm. T. 
Stephens in the drama, ** Swift and Sure,” assisted by their 
dogs, Romeo, Zip, and Hero. The drama takes well with 
the boys. Preceding the drama a fine variety bill is given. 
Nick Roberts’ ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Company commenced an 
engagement at Kernan's Monumental Theatre on January 17. 
The tricks were old but good. The three clowns, Grimaldi, 
Dromio, and Pedro, were excellent; and the two columbines, 
Ida Mansey and Sophie Ravel, were all that could be wished. 
In the Variety the following appeared: Lottie Elliott, skip- 
ping rope dancer; Mabel Pearl, serio-comic vocalist, El 
Nino Eddie, tight rope performer, Lottie Grant, change 
artist, Ashton Brothers, acrobats, Frank Bush, humorist, 
and Professor Frank King in.shadow pantomine. R. 


Bay City, Mich,, January 22,—Steven’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” entertainments, January 7, and matinée, Saturday 
afternoon, drew very large audiences. John T, Raymond as 
Col. Sellers was gieeied with a full house on the evening of 
January 8; but the most refined and fashionable audience that 
has been at the Opera House this season welcomed Sol Smith 
Russell and his excellent confpany in ‘**Edgewood Folks.” 
On January 17 Gilmore and Micao’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
Combination gave an entertainment to an extraordinarily 
small audience, an excess of attractions in other parts of the 
city being the cause. January 1g Mr. arfd Mrs, Chanfrau, 
supported severally by the Tayleure Company, gave two en- 
tertainments, Mrs, Chanfrau in the afternoon matinée. The 
town was billed for her appearance in ‘‘East Lynne,” but by 
special request of many of the patrons of the Opera House 
and admirers of Mrs. Chanfrau, Manager Buckley changed 
the piece to ‘‘A Mystery of Paris,” or, as better known, ‘A 
Woman of the People,” and a very large audience, mostly 
ladies, assembled at the Opera House to witness it. In the 
evening Mr. Chanfrau played ** Kit” to a moderate-sized au- 
On January 27 Callender’s Georgia Minstrels ap- 
PRESTO, 


dience. 
pear with an entire new programme, 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y., sea- 
son opened briskly here in Seytember and many first class 


Public taste for plays, 


January 17.—The dramatic 


eatertainments have been given. 
however, has been gradually declining, as the fact has be- 
come more apparent that the ‘Academy of Music,” so called, 
is such a poor apology for an opera house. It is again ru- 
mored that this barn-like edifice will be supplanted soon by 
a grand theatre. Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West’s Min- 
Every one is looking forward 
The Alabama Minstrels, 
a local organization, are making quite a reputation. They 
started out to-day for an extended trip. I wish them all the 
When they showed here recently they 


strels are to appear here soon. 
for a good show when they come, 


success they deserve, 
had 


years, 


house of any entertainment given here in 
* 


the best 


Burra.o, N. Y., January 23.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons and com- 
On 
January 20, 21 and 22, three nights and a matinée, Joe Jef- 
ferson played at the same place in ‘* The Rivals” and ‘* Rip 
Van Winkle,” supported by Frederick Robinson, Maurice 
Barrymore, Charles Waverly, Mrs. John Drew, Rusa Rand, 
On January 24, for one week, Louis 


pany appeared in the Academy of Music on January 19. 


and Mr. Gailoway. 
Aldrich and Charles T. Parsloe will appear in Bartley Camp 
bell’s **My Partner,” with a company comprising Oliver H. 
Barr, J. F. Dean, J. W. Hague, Walter 
Lennox, Jr., C. A. Sturgis, N. O. Reynolds, Dora Gold- 
thwaite, Lizzie Goode, Mrs, Louisa Morse. Maggie Mitchell 
is booked for February 1 at St. James Hall. Frank Frayne 
closed his season ou January 21 till the 31st. He will open 
in Boston on February 1, then play the New England States. 
He has gone to Chicago, and his company will meet him 
again in Boston, Emma Hoffman leaves the Adelphi Vari- 
ety on January 24 for New York; Morris and Fields for De- 
troit; Charles and Annie Whiting for Louisville; Fannie V. 
Reynolds for New York; Cogill Brothers for Chicago; Chas. 
Schofield for New York, Retained—Dan Sulley and Charley 
On the sime day the following enter into a week’s 
Minnie Farrell, John and Lea 
Sanford, Melrose 


Frank Mordaunt, 


Saunders. 
engagement at this theatre: 
Peasley, La Verde Howard and 
Sisters, Milligan and Quinlan, Dan Sully, Charley Saunders, 
Louis Robie, and the specialty trio, Irvin Bush, Chas. Reese 
and Jennie Reese. 
\delphi Varieties, now associated with the Pullman Brothers 
and Hamilton Circus, is in the city perfecting arrangements 
with the Courier Printing Company for extensive pictorial 
printing fur the coming season. I wish him success in his 
Che name of his firm is Shelby, Pullman 
N. K. 


Sisters, 


Dan Shelby, formerly proprietor of the 


new undertaking. 
& Hamilton L. 


CINCINNATI, January 23.—‘* Fun on the Bristol,” at the 
Grand, has been played to moderately fair houses during the 
week. The Rentz-Santley Company has been at Heuck’s, 
Yankee Robinson, in ‘*‘F. F. V.’s,” at the Coliseum, 
during the week. This week, at Heuck’s, F. S. Chanfrau and 
wife wil! appear; Mrs, Chanfrau only appears at the matinée, 
Wednesday and Saturday. Her plays will be the ‘Mysteries 
of Paris” and ‘East Lynne.” Mr, Chanfrau will give “Kit.” 


and 





At the Coliseum ‘‘Oaken Hearts” will be given this week by 
the E. C, Ellis Combination. This seems to be the same 
play that was produced at the Grand Opera House a few 
months ago, with such magnificent scenery, but it was called 
‘*Hearts of Oak” then, Pike’s and the Grand have very at- 
tractive programmes for the present week; at the former 
Thos. W. Keene will present ‘‘Richelieu,” ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘*Rich- 
ard [1I.” “Othello,” "A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and 
‘‘Merchant of Venice.” He will be followed by Sarah Bern- 
hardt. At the Grand; Signor Salvini will give four perform- 
ances, appearing in ‘‘Othello,” ‘‘Ingomar,” and the ‘‘Gladia- 
tor.” On the evenings Salvini does not appear his company 
will perform in ‘*The Guv’nor.” W. F, Owen, of this com- 
pany, is well and favorably known here. Fanny Davenport 
opens at the Grand on January 31. FELIX. 


CLEVELAND, O., January 24.—Frank Mayo never appeared 
to greater advantage in Cleveland than during the last week, 
when the Academy of Music was filled to overflowing, and 
hundreds had to be turned away each night. ‘‘ Van, the Vir- 
ginian,” was performed twice, the ‘Streets of New York” 
and ‘David Crocket” once each. The Academy of Music 
wili be occupied for three nights by Clinton Hall’s ‘‘ Strat- 
egists;” ‘Humpty Dumpty” will take up the rest of the week. 
John McCullough is announced for the week at the Opera 
House, and a brilliant success is to be looked for, as the ad- 
vance sale of tickets indicates a lively interest. Mac. 


Dayton, January 19.—Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘Galley Slave’ 
was given in Music Hall on the 17th toa large and well 
pleased audience. Frank Evans as Sidney Norcott plays his 
part excellently. Gussie De Forrest as Cicely Blaine was not 
as satisfactory as Maude Granger, although she played her 
part well. Mme. Majeroni as Francesca was very good, and 
was frequently applauded. Booked are Mahn's Opera Com- 
pany, 29th, Y. M. C. A.; the Ideal Colored Combination, 
31st; Nat Goodwin's ‘‘Froliques,” February 1; Tum Keene, 
2d; ‘‘Deacon Crankett” Combination, 7th; John B. Gough 
under auspices Y. M. C. A., 8th; Mattie Vicker’s Comedy 
Company, gth. S. S. 


Derroir, January 15.—John T. Raymond played a three 
nights’ engagement at the Detroit Opera House to fair houses, 
The remainder of the week the house remained closed. 
Monday and Tuesday night the ** Strategists” will appear in 
the same house, and J. W. Came’s combination in ** Rip Van 
Winkle” for the last three nights of the week. At Whitney's 
M. B. Curtis, a Detroit gentleman, played a week’s engage- 
ment in ‘‘Sam’l of Posen,” an excellent comedy, in which 
Mr. Curtis assumes the leading character. Aside from being 
a highly talented comedian, Mr. Curtis is fortunate in being 
supported by a better company than the average traveling 
combinations present, and deserves the best patronage, as he 
had here, the house being crowded every night. The Davey 
Dramatic Club gave its initial performance at Abstract Hall 
on Thursday evening by presenting a one act farce by T. J. 
Williams, entitled ‘‘My Turn Next,” Mr. Cobb, who took 
the leading character, played abominably, and only succeeded 
in making himself ridiculous by introducing peculiar antics 
that did not belong to the part. Belle Raynor played the 
part of Peggy, and pleased the large audience by her intelli- 
gent acting. On the same evening, though rain and sleet 
were driving people to their firesides, a fair audience assem- 
bled to hear R. L. Cumnock at Music Hall in his humorous, 
dramatic and heroic readings. There is a great lack of sym- 
pathy in his delivery, and some of the selections were en- 
tirely too long. His style is free from the unnatural affecta- 
tions of elocutionists in general, and he pleased best in his 
Scotch and Irish dialects. aa 


Fort Wayne, Ind., January 21.—Haverly’s New Mastodon 
Minstrels appeared at the Academy on the 15th to the largest 
audience of the season. On last Sunday evening Rev. W. N. 
Webbe preached his second sermon on ‘‘ Theatre Going with 
the Theatre as It Is,” to the largest congregation seen in Trin- 
ity Church for alongtime. After referring to the hostility 
of the Protestant churches to the theatre, he spoke of the 
‘*Miracle Plays,” which he said were at one time entirely under 
the control of the church. The performers were for a time all 
selected from the clergy. During this time the drama was 
almost the only, and certainly the most efficient, means of 
instruction, both religious and moral. As soon, however, 
as the drama passed out of the hands of the clergy and began 
to be a financial success, they began their opposition, ‘* be- 
cause the stage was stealing their thunder.” The theatre had 
been the means of correcting many vices; but now it had 
fallen from its highly instructive and literary character and 
was now in the main merely an entertainment. Recreation 
was necessary, and the aim of the theatre to amuse was a 
legitimate one; but theatre goers should use a greater dis- 
crimination, The opéra bouffe should be avoided, and so 
should many of the spectacular plays. No one could object 
to the innocent amusement afforded by Jefferson, Barrett, 
Raymond, McCullough, and many others,.and the way to 
purify the stage was to patronize such actors and avoid the 
sensational and vicious plays. It was no use to try to ob- 
literate the stage, as church members would patronize it, and 
even the clergy when they were away from home, and he 
feared they did not always choose the best. Let the church 
cease to abuse the stage and patronize that which is good, 
and the theatre would soon purify itself and become a means 





of good instead of bad. Charles L. Davis, as A/vin Joslin, 
is to appear at the Grand on the 25th; ‘*‘Deacon Cranket” on 
the 26th. R. L. Smith, the gentlemanly manager of the 
‘* Bijou,” reports good business during the last week, 

MARK MARVIN, 


Hamiton, Ont., January 24.—The ‘‘ Lares, or Household 
Gods,” held the boards at the Grand Opera House on 
Wednesday, the roth, to a poor audience. The piece played 
possesses little merit of any description, and the manner in 
which it was presented was little calculated to add to any 
which it might have. Miss Safford labored hard to please, 
and deserved no doubt the scanty tokens of approbation be- 
stowed on her by the audience. Little Iolo and Kate Bell 
are most accomplished and interesting young ladies and in a 
great measure redeemed the piece from utter failure. Hi 
Henry’s ** Premium Minstrels” gave two performances on 
Saturday, 22. There was a fair audience at the matinée, but 
in the evening the house was packed. The entertainment 
throughout was excellent, and gave general satisfaction. 
There is nothing booked for the coming week. Barney Ma- 
cauley appears at the Academy on the 3Ist. R. E. S. 


La Crossk, Wis., January 22.—Palestine Arabs are booked 
to appear at Opera Hall, January 24, and Mitchell’s Pleasure 
Party the 25th, The former company appears under the 
auspices of the Y. M. L. A. roe 47 * 


LAFAYETTE, Ind., January 15.—On the roth of January 
‘* The Galley Slave” was produced at the Grand Opera House 
to a fair audience. The company is not a good one. It was 
under the management of W. H. Powers. On January 11 
the favorite Lotta, supported by a good company, was 
greeted by a very large house. The play given was Mars- 
den’s ** Musette.” Lotta is managed this season by J. W. 
Carroll, formerly of Modjeska’s company. Frank Mayo 
appeared on the 14th to a fair audience in Bartley Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘ Van, the Virginian.” Mr, Mayo’s acting was good, 
but his support below the average. A large number of 
Lafayette people have been at Chicago this week to see Bern- 
hardt, and more will probably go up next week. M. 


PuiLavevpuia, Pa., January 24.—The engagement of W. 
E. Sheridan at the Chestnut Street Theatre ended last Satur- 
day. Mr. Sheridan suffered much from the competition of 
the opera and also from the poor support which was fur- 
nished him. ‘The artistic result of this engagement was very 
good; but it is impossible to consider it as a financial suc- 
cess. Hermann, the magician, will this week occupy the 
stage of the Chestnut Street Theatre, and his engagement will 
be followed by that of Miss Glover, on Saturday, February 5. 
She will play ‘“‘Camille” for the benefit of Mr. Kister, the 
treasurer, The great spectacular play, ‘‘ Voyages in South- 
ern Seas,” had a satisfactory run at the New Chestnut Street 
Opera House, and deservedly so, as the superb costumes, 
brilliant fétes and splendid ballet have never been equaled 
in this city. This week, beginning January 24, A. M. Pal- 
mer’s Union Square Combination will appear at the Chest- 
nut Street Opera in Edgar Fawcett’s play, ‘tA False Friend.” 
Thomas Wallace Keene played last week at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, and was received with great favor by select 
audiences. His Richelieu, althougha good conception, lacks 
realism. Hamiet is undoubtedly his bestcreation, As Rich- 
ard ///, he displayed a great dramatic ability and made a 
favorable impression. ‘‘ Photos,” which is to be given this 
week at the Walnut Street Theatre, is a musical eccentricity 
with variety business. Alice Harrison and her brother, 
Louis, are the principal performers. Great expectations are 
founded on this play by the management. Willie Edouin’s 
‘Sparks’ Company will appear at the same theatre next week 
in ** Dreams; or, Fun ina Photograph Gallery.” It is said 
that the piece has been considerably improved since it was 
first presented here. Baker and Farren, dialect comedians, 
will appear in their comedy, * The Emigrants,” at the Arch 
Street Theatre, this week. J. Viennor, 


PITTsBURG, January 22.—On Thursday evening, January 
28, an entertainment will be given at Library Hall in which 
some of the best amateur talent of this city will appear in 
‘*The Hunchback.” Mrs. Dr. Sadler will act /uéia, assisted 
by W. C. Smythe, W. B. McCaffrey, and others. At the 
Academy of Music, Manager Williams will present this week 
M. B. Leavitt’s Gigantic Specialty Company. Among the 
favorites who will appear are the Garettas, Eugenia, Edouard 
and Louis, Cronin and Sullivan, Moore and Lessinger, and 
many others. J. H. 


Quincy, IJl., January 17.—Morton & Homer's ‘‘ Big 4” 
Minstrels held the boards at the Opera House on January 11 


to good houses. The performance was very good. Rice’s 
‘-Evangeline’”’ Company produced ‘‘Evangeline” for a mati- 
née on Saturday afternoon, January 15, and ‘'Calino” in the 
evening to large audiences. The company left on the even- 
ing train for St, Louis, where it opens at the Grand Opera 
House on January 17. The Veteran Guards Dramatic Club 
will produce ‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” at the armory, on 
January 18. The coming attraction for this week will be the 
appearance of Janauschek, January 19 and 20, in ‘* Bleak 
House” and ‘‘Mother and Son,”” On January 21 and 22, 
James A. Hearne’s ‘‘Hearts of Oak” company nto We ve 


Ricumonp, Va., January 24.—The ‘Banker's Daughter” 
Combination appeared at the theatre on 2oth, 21st, 22d and 
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matinée, to large and delighted audiences. Frank Bangs, 
who has a warm place in the hearts of the Southern people, 
met with a warm réception here. His many friends,who had 
known him only in the Roman toga of the standard plays, 
were agreeably surprised to see him so easy and effective an 
actor in the modern school of drama. The company opens in 
Baltimore to-night for one week. Manager Ford, of Balti- 
more, is in the city, arranging for the appearance of Eleanor 
Calhoun, who will make her bow before our people as Judie, 
on the 25th, supported by Barton Hill, E. A. Eberle, George 
Denham, J. T. Malone, Jane Germon and others. Mr. 
Wachtel, the very popular agent of Mr. Ford, will take the 
company South as far as New Orleans. B. 


ScraNTON, Pa., January 24.—Things in the musical and 
dramatic line have been very quiet during the past two weeks, 
but the prospects are good for the next month to come, some 
of the best attractions being booked, Manager Lindsay fully 
realizing the wants of amusement-loving people. ‘‘ All the 
Rage,” under the management of J. M. Hill, came on the 
20th, and was well received, and on the 22d Neil Burgess, in 
**Widow Bedott,” which gave good satisfaction. Manager 
Mishler, of Reading, who brought this company, is furnish- 
ing only the best troupes this season, This week Cadwell, 
the mesmerist, on the 24th; Kate Claxton, in ‘‘The Two 
Orphans,” on the 26th, and Nick Roberts’ ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
Company, on the 2oth, are expected. F.C. Hanp. 


Sr. Louis, January 17.—The attractions of the week just 
closed drew satisfactorily. James A. Herne’s ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak,” at the Olympic Theatre, did not at first take well, but 
toward the end of the week the audiences increased, and the 
play got a good attendance on its strength as an attraction, 
‘*Hearts of Oak” is one of the best dramas seen in St. Louis 
for many years. ‘‘Fun on the Bristol” agreeably entertained 
the audiences at the Grand Opera House during the week. 
It is very elaborately set in scenery, more so than any of the 
other pieces of its character now so numerous. The sale of 
seats for the Bernhardt season footed up over $12,000, which 
establishes the fact that St. Louis will indulge in the Bern- 
hardt without regard to cost or condemnation. The success 
of her season in this city is already assured, and fully dem- 
onstrates that a real dramatic sensation will always pay here. 
Even if she is not a great dramatic genius, a great many 
people have a curiosity to see her, and would as willingly 
pay for acuriosity as for a genius. A. N. DANTE. 


Warersury, Conn., January 24.—Denman Thompson was 
greeted by a large and appreciative audience on January 17. 
The fine recitations by E, O, Jepson, the ballad sung by 
Miss Logan, and the brilliant display of diamonds in the 
birthday party scene were the new feature of the perform- 
ance and rendered it additionally attractive. The first enter- 
tainment given by local talent for a great while was the 
military drama, ‘‘ Reward, or the German Volunteer,” which 
was presented by Wadham’s Posi, G. A. R., assisted by the 
Chatfield Guard, Company A, Second Regiment, C. N. G., 
January 18, 19, 20, and 21, and was not a pecuniary success, 
I am sorry to say. Charles Collins, of Philadelphia, was to 
have taken the principal character, but sickness prevented, 
and Mr. Lansing, the author of the piece, undertook it. The 
rest of the characters were well acted, especially that of 
Walter Greenwood which was taken by Wm. N. Weeden, an 
amateur actor of considerable merit. BEVERLY. 





Edward A. Sothern. 


DWARD A. SOTHERN, the original and inimi- 

table Lord Dundreary, died in London on Friday, Janu- 

ary 21, of inflammation of the lungs, complicated with kid- 

ney disease. He had been ailing for many months, but his 

death was not expected. Perhaps the best story of his life is 
the following, told some years ago by himself: 

‘*I was educated for some years by a private tutor, with the 
queer name of Dr. Redhead, the rector of an English church, 
it being understood that I should become a surgeon. I at- 
tended all the operations for a couple of years in the Mid- 
diesex Hospital, London, but the scenes so sickened me that 
1 abandoned the work. It was not long before I commenced 
the study of the old dramas, and as an amateur appeared at 
the Theatre Royal, Island of Jersey, on the occasion of a 
benefit. Although it was an exquisitely bad performance on 
my part the manager offered me an engagement at a salary 
of 35 shillings a week. I indignantly refused it, and the 
consequence was that a little while afterwards I was obliged 
to accept a salary of 15 shillings a week. I was then about 
twenty-one years of age. On my arrival at the theatre, in 
Guernsey, where I had been engaged, 1 found the play of 
‘Hamlet’ announced for the first night, and that I was cast 
for both Laertes, the Ghost and the Second Actor. I had a 
memorandum stuck on the wings to tell me when to make 
my changes. Some practical joker took the memorandum 
down, and the consequence was that, relying on my mem- 
ory, I was continually bounding on the stage in the wrong 
character. Oh, the agony of that night! Fancy the Ghost 
going on to act as Laertes! I was immediately dismissed for 
incapacity. In fact, that entire portion of my professional 
career was marked by frequent dismissals for incapacity. 

“‘A few months after this I was playing at Weymouth, Eng- 
land. The regiment of Scotch Grays was quartered at Dor- 





some of the officers. A friend of mine persuaded Kean to 
come and see me play ‘Used Up.’ The next morning I re- 
ceived a letter from Kean—which, by the way, I have now— 
saying that he heard I was a novice and strongly advising 
me to adopt the stage as a profession. He also kindly 
pointed out my many faults, but soothed me with the re- 
mark that I had great originality. After this, Mr. Lacy, the 
dramatic publisher of London, made me an offer of $25 a 
week to go to Boston, where 1 opened in Dr. Pangloss and 
a low.farce called ‘John Dobbs,’ My failure in Pangloss was 
complete. I was again dismissed for incapacity. 

‘** Discovering that Boston was not exactly the field for 
success, I came to New York and applied to Barnum, who 
was then running his Museum, told him, ina straightforward 
manner all that occurred, and asked him to give me an op- 
portunity of playing twice a day. I felt that all 1 wanted was 
constant practice and experience. He engaged me ai a salary 
of $20 a week, and a little while after raised it to $25. I 
played twice a day, and on Thanksgiving Day six times, but 
it did me an enormous deal of good. After that, Mr. Mar 
shall, of the Broadway, engaged me at $40 per week, to play 
here and at the National Theatre, Washington. I mention 
these details only to show you what we of the old school 
had to undergo in order to secure success. After this 
I went to Baltimore under the management of Laura 
Keene, at a salary of $50 a week, and from there 
transferred my allegiance to Wallack, with whom I re- 
mained four years. All this time I was waiting for an 
opportunity, and the consequence was that in every piece 
produced I was always under study in such parts as 
Lester Wallack and Charles Walcott were cast. My stars! 
how I used to work in those days—often until 3 and 4 
o'clock in the morning, and four or five hours a day when 
there was no rehearsal. The long looked for opportunity 
never occurred until Miss Matilda Heron’s engagement to 
play Camille. Every one foretold that she would make a 
fiasco. Three days before its production Mr. Wallack asked 
me if I could study the part of Armand Duva/l in time. To 
his amazement I informed him that I was already ‘ up’ in it, 
and I went to the rehearsal the next morning ready. Miss 
Heron’s success was pronounced, and for the first time in 
my life I received several enthusiastic ‘calls.’ This was my 
first upward move to that position in the profession, It was 
only a week or two before this that I had made up my mind 
to return to England and seek some other employment, 
Leaving Wallack’s I went to Laura Keene’s Theatre, in this 
city. Here was produced for the first time, May 12, 1858, 
the piece known as the ‘American Cousin,’ by Tom Taylor. 
I was cast for the part of Lord Dundreary, a fourth-rate old 
man, with only forty-seven lines to speak. I refused the 
part at first, but finally agreed with. Mr. Burnett, the stage 
manager, to play on ihe condition that I should entirely re- 
write it. Miss Keene was also full of objections. In re- 
writing the part I threw into it everything that struck me as 
wildly absurd. 

‘*My part the first night was by no means a pronounced 
success. In fact, it was two or three weeks before the people 
began to understand what I was about. I had acted so many 
serious parts before that they evidently considered that every 
tone of my voice ought to be pathetic, just as they now seem 
to think that every tone represents some mad eccentricity. 
The hop, skip and jump business was a mere accident; dur- 
ing a rehearsal one cold morning I was hopping at the back 
of the stage, when Miss Keene sarcastically inquired if I was 
going to introduce that in Dundreary. The actors and ac- 
tresses standing around laughed, and, taking the cue, I re- 
plied, ‘ Yes, Miss Keene; that’s my view of the character.’ 
Having said this, I was bound to Stick to it, and as I 
progressed with the rehearsal I found that the whole com- 
pany, including scene shifters and property men, were roar- 
ing with laughter at my infernal nonsense. When | saw the 
public accepted the satire I toned down what was a broad 
caricature to what can be seen at the present day by any one 
‘who has a quick sense of the absurd.” 

With Mr. Sothern’s career during the last twenty years and 
up to a very recent period, adds the New York World the 
American public is familiar. Doubtless every theatre goer 
in England or in America has witnessed some one perform- | 
ance by Mr. Sothern of Lord Dundreary. Few of these the- | 
atre goers, however, have ever really seen the drama of the | 
‘‘American Cousin” as the late Tom Taylor wrote it, and as 
it is sometimes presented by Joseph Jefferson and John T. 
Raymond. Mr. Sothern made Lord Dundreary and not Asa 
Trenchard, the cousin, the hero of the piece, and the strong 


a recent biography: ‘‘ His present popularity rests almost 
wholly upon his admirable rendering of Dundreary and of 
David Garrick.” Mr. Sothern leaves a son who has adopted 
his father’s profession, and who gives promise of equaling if 
not surpassing his father’s fame, and a young daughter whose 
recent and successful début on the London stage the cable 
dispatches of the Wor/d have chronicled. In private life Mr. 
Sothern was a true citizen of ‘‘Bohemia.” He was extremely 
fond of gayety and of sports of all kinds. His last visit to 
this country, it will be remembered, was chiefly taken up 
with a fishing trip to Canada in company with the Duke of 
Beaufort, Mr. Florence and Sir John Rae Reid. He gave up, 
indeed, to the club life and the entertainments of all kinds, 
in which he took such pleasure, too much of the time which 
he should have devoted to repose from the labors of one of 
the most exhausting of professions, and in this way, no 
doubt, prematurely exhausted the resources of a naturally | 
vigorous constitution, x 





Are These Genuine Nautch Girls ? 


N answer to this question, raised by its musical man 
by implication, Harry W. French writes to the New York 
World as follows: ‘*‘ Having lived a long time in India and 
been very thoroughly initiated into the peculiar customs of 
the very peculiar people of Hindostan, I watched with unusual 
interest for the reception which the Hindoos would receive 
who appeared last night in ‘Zanina’ at Daly’s Theatre, and 
especially for your criticism. But you gave it so entirely 
upon an American basis that you unintentionally did them a 
great injustice. No one is ever in ahurry in India. The 
jugglers perform in the open squares to any who may care to 
watch them, and neither they nor thé audience care a straw 
whether it takes one hour or five fortheirtricks. The basket 
trick, for instance, occupies nearly an hour; but the boy does 
not disappear, as you say, but is always discovered in the 
basket at the close. Last night the jugglers were allowed 
but fifteen minutes, and itis absurd for an American audience 
to suppose that in a quarter of an hour they can see all that 
requires a half-day in India, or all the accessories of blood 
on the sword, &c. These fellows are born and bred to their 
profession, however; they have an almost endless list of 
tricks, and the fact that they are restricted to so fewina 
single evening must at least render the variety greater in suc- 
cessive performances. 

With the Nautch dancing girls this is even more forcibly 
true, They are accustomed to dance from 8 in the evening 
to 2 or 3 the next morning, while in ‘‘Zanina” they dance but 
five minutes, The dance that your critic described as the 
‘real Nautch” was only the Dervashira, being one temple 
figure of the Nautch which any of the dancing girls can per- 
form when they wear the required Brahmin costume, instead 
of the Mahometan dress in which they appeared last night. 
The different figures of the Nautch are almost unlimited, and 
one never saw so many in 


India in five minutes as were 
shown at the theatre last night, but toa great disadvantage; 
for the play, though made somewhat Oriental, is yet so very 


Occidental that to those who do not know what is coming 
there is an unavoidable shock in transition to the real un- 
varnished Hindoo. But the Nautch dance is something one 
always enjoys more and more upon acquaintance. The for- 
eigner in India always thinks more of it, the more accus- 


tomed he becomes to subtle and certainly graceful, though to 
us peculiar, motion, till you will often find the English sit- 
ting at dinners given by native nabobs, and watching as in- 
tently as they, for five or six hours, the many combinations 
of the famous Nautch, accompanied by the quaint melody that 
to them is as fascinating as to us it is novel.” 








ON THE ROAD. 
Rice Surprise Party, St. Louis, January 31, one week. 
Emily Soldene Comic Opera Company, Detroit, January 24: 
Chicago, 31st; Indianapolis, February 14; Louisville, 17th; St. 
Louis, 21st; Memphis, 28th, and March 1 and 2; Jackson, 
Miss., 3d; Vicksburg, 4th; New Orleans, 6th. 


” 


Tony Denier’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty 
Va., February 24, 25 and 26. 


Company, Richmond, 


Haverly’s New ‘‘ Mastodon Minstrels,” Chicago, January 
17, two weeks; St. Louis, January 31, one week; Washington, 
D. C., February 7, one week; Baltimore and Pittsburg, 14th 
to Igth. 


Baker and Farrow, ‘‘ The Emigrants,” Philadelphia, Janu- 





melodramatic interest of the play was almost entirely cut out 
to fit this change of pivot. He subsequently introduced all 
the salient points of Dundreary into H. J. Byron’s comedy of | 
“Lord Dundreary Married and Done For,” and into John | 
Oxenford’s comedy of *‘ Brother Sam.” Conscious that he 
was in danger of becoming a ‘‘single string actor,” Mr. 
Sothern determined to attack the popular taste with other 
personations, His David Garrick, Sir Charles Coldstream, in 
“Used Up.” Colonel John White, in **Home,” Fitsaltamont, in 
‘*Crushed - Tragedian,” and Sydney Spoondill, in Byron's 
‘‘Hornet’s Nest,” were so many different efforts in this di- 
rection. They were all received, both in England and 
America with favor, and he showed in them a real versa- 
tility of talent and a real power of interesting audiences. 
But all the critics and perhaps most of the theatre goers are 





set, a few miles distant, and Charles Kean was on a visit to 








of the mind of Charles Eyre Pascoe, who says of Sothern in 





ary 24, one week. 

Hill’s ‘All the Rage” Company, Lancaster, January 24; 
Trenton, N. J., 25th. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Troy, N. Y., January 24, 25, 26; Al- 
bany, 27th, 28th, 29th; Boston ‘‘Globe Theatre,” 31st, one 
week, 


McDonough and Fulford’s ‘‘M’liss” Combination, Bowl- 
ing Green, January 24; Louisville, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th; 
Indianapolis, 31st, one week. 

B. Macauley, Rochester, N. Y., January 24, 25 and 26; To- 
ronto, Can., 27th, 28th and 2oth. 





-+++Estelle Mortimer, formerly leading lady at the Halliday 
Street Theatre, Baltimore, is registered with her husband, 
Robert Spiller, agent for Mary Anderson, at Guy’s Hotel in 
that city. Miss Mortimer has temporarily retired from the stage. 
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Fo the benefit of our friends who may not beein- 
formed of the fact, we give notice that we have 
disconnected our office from the telephone service. 





COMBINATION OF TALENTS. 

PECULIAR case of oversight is furnished by the 
first performance of “‘ Olivette” at the Park 
Theatre, under Mr. Duff's management. Everything 
with regard to scenery, costumes, and other appoint- 
ments, has been scrupulously attended to, and the 
most careful consideration has been given to even 
matters secondary but the chief 
requisite of all—‘‘ good voices to sing the music”— 
has been almostoverlooked. Either Mr. Duff thought 
the effective interpretation of the music was of no 
moment whatever, or he was confident of the vocal 
ability of the actors and actresses whom he had en- 
gaged to fill the various réles in the operetta. Which- 
ever it may have been, the first representation and the 
criticisms it brought forth must have enlightened him 


of importance; 


somewhat as to the error of his judgment. 

The truth is that since the advent of ‘‘ Pinafore” 
and the numerous companies formed to give it 
throughout the country, managers have convinced 
themselves that fifth-rate singers will do to render 
such music as is contained therein, provided that they 
can act with any kind of vim. Hence, actors and 
actresses who scarcely ever attempted to sing in pri- 
vate have been forced to sing in public—and this, for 
a consideration. Of the lamentable failures con- 
stantly occurring, mention need not be made, except 
to note that, those who are in a measure responsible 
for their own fiascos, have a good excuse in the money 
which is earned in attempting to assume positions na- 
ture never designed them to fill. Naturally enough, 
some feel flattered by being requested to impersonate 
a réle in an operetta, although they may have only 
played in dramatic representations since they first trod 
the boards. 

It would seem that theatrical managers display a 
lack of intelligence in this direction. They should be 
well aware that, as in the drama acting assumes the 
foremost place, in the opera or operetta singing should 
take precedence of acting. However excellent the 
acting may be in musical works, unless the singing is, 
at least, passable, failure must result. A combination 
of talents in one and the same person is very rare. 
The choice has, therefore, to be dictated by the 





prominence of the part demanded by the work. 
Music is an art so separated from all others, and one 
which so absolutely requires a certain amount of knowl- 
edge for its due appreciation, that the errors mani- 
fested by most theatrical managers, when they under- 
take the production of an operetta, are not to be 
wondered at. : 

Only ignorance expects rare combinations in one 
person, and always errs in the matter of suitability. 
To rightly apportion dramatic or musical réles needs 
the possession of keen instinct, well balanced judg- 
ment, and by no means limited general knowledge. 
Tis true that favorite artists are very often unman- 
ageable, and if allowed to have unrestricted choice of 
parts frequently select those but little adapted to 
their peculiar and individual abilities. | Nevertheless, 
where one has the lieense to do this, nine out of every 
ten have their parts selected for them by the powers 
that be, and are thus, in a great measure, irresponsible 
for the success or failure they make. 

The number of comic opera companies which have 
recently been organized is so great that it would be 
astonishing to find any one of them more than tolera- 
bly satisfactory and complete, for the demand for 
singers (who can also act) has exceeded the supply. 
This fact is really the only decent excuse that can be 
put forward by managers for the inferior display of 
voices they often make. Less troupes, of a better 
quality, is what the public wants. In fact, a good /out 
ensemble. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF SOTHERN. 

rr is pleasing to note with what almost uniform ap- 
preciation the daily press dwell upon the virtues 

of E. A. Sothern—Ned Sothern, as he was wont to be 
called in his best days, before too free living parched 
his brain and slowly quenched the light of good fel- 
lowship, humor and intelligence that shone in his re- 
markable light-blue eyes. Sothern was no saint, as 
the Puritans judge saints, and perhaps the “boys” of 
the press, with whom he was an unaffected favorite, 
remember kindly his jovial hospitality, of which so 
many of them have been sharers, his kindly humor, 
and his boundless fund of anecdote and invention. 
If so, and there is a conscious Sothern who can look 
down and read the daily papers as he used to do with 
an eagle eye for a screed on Sothern, he will feel grati- 
fied to think that, even after his career of hospitality 
and self-indulgence, there are not wanting plenty of 
good fellows to seat themselves all in a row and drink 
out of half-gallon bottles to the name of this departed 
friend. We have no hesitation in saying that his early 
death is due to conviviality largely, though Sothern 
felt deeply at times the trouble that had come upon 
his home, and perhaps threw care to the winds, be- 
cause its merciless tooth bit deeper into him than 
most people. 

The gods are just; and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

They scourged Sothern with softening of the brain. 

The disease was the more sad because it affected 
his manner and estranged not a few of his oldest and 
best friends. Without becoming morose exactly, he 
lost that urbanity and consideration of others which 
had been among the most amiable of his traits. He 
did not become either vacuous or choleric, but a cer- 
tain sardonic ill nature took the place of its opposite, 
and for three years past Sothern justified Harry 
Wall's funereal apology, ‘‘My dear boy, you know 
the Governor isn’t what he was.”’ 

What he was, we can only too gladly testify. 
Though known to the world at large mainly by two 
parts that he played—namely, Dandreary and the 
Crushed Tragedian,—he was in our judgment one of 
the brightest comedians that the modern stage has 
known. He had played many parts in his time, and 
had hardly failed in one. Dundreary, which has been 
lauded to death, was a really wonderful creation in 
the aptness and realism of its caricature, the nicety 
of its exaggeration and the keen satire of its concep- 
tion. The “Crushed” had been a failure as the 
“ Prompter’s Box ” when Byron himself played in it, 
and his shrewd appreciation of its possibilities was 
amply exhibited in a hundred additions to the original 
He preferred, we believe, the character of 





plan. 


David Garrick to any other in his repertory, and un- 
questionably had a fully equal share with Robertson 
in the composition of that graceful comedy. dt was 
one of his foibles that he could read Shakspearean 
verse as well as any tragedian on the boards, andthe 
famous speech from “Coriolanus” in “ David Gar- 
rick ’’ was without doubt a little provision of his own 
to give that impresssion to the world. He attempted, 
during one season in the West, to play a round of 
Tom Robertson's comedies; but, after all, “Caste” 
excepted, there is not much in them for a man of 
Sothern’s audacious humor. 

However, the world knows, probably, all about 
Sothern in his professional aspect. Those who knew 
the man himself, probably entertained a much higher 
opinion of both his character and his intellect. There 
is no need to deny that “‘Ned” Sothern, if he did 
not “know the difference of a kindly chorus,” at all 
events appreciated the benefaction of a well written 
account of some practical joke, and that up to a cer- 
tain period he really courted the publication of some of 
his clever performances in private. But, after the 
newspaper -writers began to throw upon him the 
responsibility for jokes originated by their own feebler 
imaginations, he grew heartily sick of the business. 
The counterfeit stories that got abroad led him into a 
wrangle with L. J. Jennings, whose characteristic 
determination that nobody should be notorious but 
himself provoked several shabby attacks upon Sothern 
in the Times for alleged offences of which he was 
never guilty. Some journalistic idiot, for instance, 
wrote an account of Sothern’s having thrown a man 
off a railroad car for insulting him, and Jennings 
gravely read him a homily upon the crime of murder 
and the infamy of getting into a wrangle with a stranger. 
But the genuine practical jokes of Sothern’s were really 
excellent; and no matter how much one may deprecate 
this sort of humor, he cannot refrain from admiration 
of the conceptions that this brilliant humorist turned 
to account., We have not space for many, but two or 
three may be interesting. 

About midnight, one night some eight or nine years 
ago, a little party of newspaper men—‘* Tod "’ Cowles, 
Sam Steele, and another, dropped into Sothern’s room 
at the Tremont House, Chicago. They found the 
eminent comedian sitting at a table. He was arrayed 
in his night shirt. In his right hand he held a cigar; 
in his left a banana. Before him lay a copy of *‘ Lu- 
cretius,"” open at the third or fourth book. As the 
door opened in obedience to his summons to “Come,” 
he flung the book on a lounge, and, with ineffable 
dignity, in absurd contrast with his attire and “ fix- 
ings,”” began to spout : 

‘* Suave est, e terra, jactantibus equora ventis, 
Suave est, e terra, alterius spectare laborem; 
Non quia,” ete. 

Having finished which, and observing that the boys 
were ready for any amount of amusement, he sent 
word to Fred Vokes to come down, and pending his 
arrival unfolded a scheme to prey upon that bright 
young artist's belief in occult influence. It was, that 
each of the three visitors in turn should be mesmer- 
ized and agree to do whatever Sothern ordered. A 
brief rehearsal was had, and after Vokes had taken a 
seat and some preliminary tricks with paper and pen- 
cil had been indulged in, the conversation was adroitly 
led round to mesmerism. The scheme agreed upon 
was followed out, each subject in turn protesting his 
disbelief, and after coming out of the alleged trance 
religiously denying that he had done any of the acts 
charged against him. Vokes was the last upon whom 
Sothern tried his influence. To the surprise of at 
least three of the conspirators, he became exceedingly 
pliant, and did-some really extravagant things, such 
as waking up the boarders in the hotel, one by one, 
and even going to greater lengths utterly incompatible 
with his quiet and rather serious disposition. On be- 
ing assured of these performances after the trance, he 
became unfeignedly angry, broke up a fishing party 
of which he promised to be one, and for months 
afterwards exhibited a degree of irritation at being 
reminded of his pranks which, if assumed, was most 
cleverly simulated. 

Sothern’s attempt to mesmerize a horse in Chicago 
nearly led to disastrous consequences, which were 
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fully written up at the time. One of his best feats in 

this line was performed in Boston. He engaged a 
friend of his to act as his confederate. They set 
watches together and. made an arrangement. At a 
certain moment the confederate was to stop on the 
other side of the street from Sothern's hotel, and go 
into a pretended fit. Cheever Goodwin, upon whom 
this elaborate joke was played, was courting Sothern’s 
good will at that time, and it required little ingenuity 
to secure his attendance in the capacity of victim at 
the appointed hour. After leading Goodwin on for 
some time with hints of business, he adroitly turned 
the conversation to his mesmeric power, and suggested 
the propriety of giving a public exhibition under his 
"victim’s management. Goodwin ventured to doubt 
Sothern’s power, and the comedian, after making ab- 
solutely sure of himself, led him to the window. He 
then retired to the farther side of the room, made a 
few passes, accurately described his confederate, and 
told Goodwin that he would make that man fall in a 
fit. A few more passes, during which he managed to 
look at his watch, and then he cried, “ Now, then, 
fall in convulsions.” The supposed stranger on the 
opposite side of the street instantly fell. A crowd 
gathered, and he was lifted up writhing and shrieking. 
Goodwin was frightened out of his wits at this exhi- 
bition of necromancy, and for a long time refused to 
believe that he had been made the victim of an elabo- 
rate hoax. 

One of Sothern’s best stories was of an attempt at 
ventriloquism when he entertained a number of 
friends. He hired a raw Irishman to shout answers 
back to his questions down the chimney. Everything 
went well until after the performance when the sub- 
ject had been dismissed. Suddenly a voice—the same 
voice—was heard from the fireplace: “ Misther 
Suthren and have ye got trough wid yer foolin’, for 
I'm drowned sure in the d d rain.” Sothern was 
equal to the emergency, and appealed to the skeptics 
in the party to know whether they had ever met a pro- 
fessional who could beat that entirely impromptu 
effort. 

Of his unostentatious assistance to the unfortunate 
and unthrifty in his own profession, not a few of 
them can speak. He was more than merely popular 
among them; and although of late he rather held him- 
self aloof from them and spent his time and money in 
the society of persons not held in very high esteem 
by the profession or the public of either contifient, 
this lapse was due, without question, to the disorder 
which had affected his brain. Among leading artists 
like John McCullough, Edwin Adams, and such men, 
he was held in fraternal esteem. 

Between himself and John T. Raymond some cold- 
ness had existed for a long time, but that did not 
prevent his writing to a friend, under date of January 
3, 1875: “I am extremely glad to hear that Johnnie 
Raymond has made such a hit. I knew that all he 
wanted was a part to fit him.” 

That he will be missed by the public of this coun- 
try is certain, for his visits here, where he really be- 
longed, were always productive of the utmost pleasure. 
But the friends of ten years ago missed him long before 
his last engagement. In but few respects was he the 
Sothern of their acquaintance. They knew that long 
ago they had parted with that kindly, genial, high 
spirited gentleman, and had made up their minds that 
even the mockery of their old friend was not likely 
again to be presented to their sight. 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS THROUGH 
THE BELL TELEPHONE 
HE advantages of the telephone have been set 
forth so vividly in print, both in return for the 
gratuitous use of instruments and by the company 
controlling the delightful engines of conversation, 
that any further reference to them might be consid- 
ered superfluous. Admirers of the Bell telephone, 
however, seem in general to have been so carried away 
by their admiration that they have omitted to state in 
writing half the charms that this latest labor-making 
appliance possesses. We, who publish weekly, can 
more calmly and dispassionately discuss the subject, 
fortified by that serene patience so necessary to a just 
estimate, as one of the pleasing results of the tele- 


phone’s missionary work among heathen business 
men. 

Not the least eminent of the virtues of the Bell 
telephone are the pleasant social relations which it 
brings about. These are various and sometimes even 
refreshing to the wrinkled and careworn toiler whose 
days are numbered by the folios of the ledger and 
punctuated by figures. He approaches the telephone, 
his nerves strung to the utmost tension, touches the 
knob as the printed rules require, and places the 
receiver to his ear. The dialogue is somewhat as 
follows: 

Sweetly Sentimental Feminine Voice—“Hel-lo, 469 
Great Jones street; what do you want?” 

No. 469 (mollified and mystified)—‘‘Samuel Brown 
& Co., No. 1,080 Broome street.” 

S. S. F. V. (in tones of mingled: affection and sur- 
prise)—‘*‘Who?” 

No. 469 (repeating his former request). 

Interval of five minutes. 

S. S. F. V.—‘*Did you say Samuel Jones & Co., of 
1,810 Brown street?” 

No. 4€9—“No; I said as distinctly as I could, 
Samuel Brown & Co., No. 1,080 Broome street.” 

S. S. F. V. (con molto expressione)—“You don't 
say so, smartie; don’t get mad; that's a nice fellow.” 

Interval of eight minutes. 

S. S. F. V. (caressingly)—*‘Hello, No. 469.” 

Ng. 469—“‘Well, Central ?”’ 

S. S. F. V. (tenderly)—“Did you say "—— 

Bang! 

No. 469—‘‘What is the matter?” 

Gruff Bass Voice—‘‘For God's sake say yes or no; 
are you coming over to-night ?” 

No. 469—“Coming where ?” 

G. B. V.—‘‘To the free and easy.” 

No. 469—‘“‘ Who the dickens are you ?” 

Bang! 

After the storm a calm. 

Still, Soft Voice—*‘ Hello!” 

No. 469—“ Hello, yourself. Is that you, Central ?” 

S. S. V.—*‘ Are you through with the telephone ?” 

It seems that the discreet instrument is incapable of 
transmitting the word “darling,” and every sentence 
from the central office seems to be unfinished, prob- 
ably for that reason. 

No. 469—“‘ Finished ? How in thunder can I fin- 
ish unless you connect me with the party I asked 
for ?” 

S. S. V. (reproachfully)—*“ Please don’t use naughty 
words” (dear or darling again omitted). ‘“‘Who do 
you want to speak with ?” 

No. 469 (wrathfully)—‘‘I want Samuel Brown & 
Co., No. 1,080 Broome street.”’ 

Female Voice (in lofty indignation)—‘‘ Then I wish 
you would say so.” 

Interval of ten minutes. 

No. 469—“ Hello, Central !” 

There being no response, No. 469 touches the knob, 
as directed. 

Caressing Feminine Voice—‘‘Hel-lo, No. 469 Great 
Jones street.” 

No. 4469—‘‘Can’t I get Samuel Brown & Co.?” 

Exquisite Contralto, in tones of bewitching tender- 
ness—‘‘ Did you ever get them before (dear) ?” 

No. 469—‘‘ Of course I have.” 

E. C., &c.—“ When (dear) ?” 

No. 469—*“ Yesterday.” 

Five minutes’ interval. 

Sweet Female Voice—‘‘ Hel-lo, No. 469; are you 
still there ?” 

No. 469—‘‘ Yes; go ahead.” 

S. F. V.--—“ Don’t speak quite so loud (dear); you'll 
break the transmitter.” 

No. 469—“ Can I get Samuel Brown & Co.?” 

S. F. V.—“‘ What is their number?” 

No. 469—‘‘ 1,080 Broome street.” 

S. S. V.—“ Wait one minute, please. 

Interval of ten minutes. 

S. S. V.—‘“‘Still there, No. 469 Great Jones street?” 

No. 469—“‘ Have you got Samuel Brown & Co.?” 

S. S. V.—“ Yes, there he is. Don't be long.” 

Conversation of two minutes between 469 and 
Brown, when— 








S. S. V.—‘“ Hello, 469, are you through with the 
telephone?” 

No. 469—*“‘ No, wait a 

Bang! 

Conversation interrupted for remainder of the day. 

There is another delightful phase of telephonic 
communication, which is somewhat as follows: 

Courier Office (to Central)—“ Please give me Mr. 
Spink, of No. 2,348 Forty-seventh street.” 

Central (after a pleasant interval of from five to 
ten minutes)—“ Go ahead.” 

CourieEr—“ There is a page missing from your 
copy—page eight. 

Muffled Voice—‘What ?” 

Courter (repeating) —“ Page eight is missing from 
your criticism; can't you send it down ?” 

Muffled Voice—‘‘ Send a dray over Monday and 
you can have full line of samples.” 

CouRIER—** Samples of what ?” 

Lively Tenor Voice—“Whose account shall I charge 
it to ?” 

CourteER—“ Say, Spink, are you going crazy?” 

Muffled Voice—“Are you going to send, or what?” 

CourtER—‘‘Send your own copy.” 

Tenor Voice—*‘ Who are you ?” 

Courrer—‘‘MusicaAL AND DRAMATIC 
Who are you?” 

Muffled Voice--“ Reed & Co., Brooklyn. 
you want?” 

CourRIER explains. 

Reed & Co.—‘‘ I've been trying to get McKesson & 
Robbins, Fulton street, for half an hour, too; but go 
ahead if you are in a hurry.” 

CouRIER Calls Central. 

Silvery Voice—‘‘ Hel-lo, Courter, what do you 
want ?” 

CouRiER repeats instructions. 

Silvery Voice—‘‘ You've been talking to him all the 
time. I'll have to shut you off.”’ 

Courier explains mistake. 

Silvery Voice—‘*I deg your pardon. 
not speak so loud. It is your fault” 

Sometimes it happens that a merchant at an uptown 
hotel, unacquainted with the best society, finds him- 
self in earnest conversation with a Murray Hill belle, 
when the dialogue takes this turn. 

Belle—‘“ You are impertinent, sir; I am not in the 
gents’ furnishing business.” 

Merchant—“ Who the dickens are you, then ?”’ 

Belle—‘“‘I am Miss So and So, of Park avenue.” 

Merchant—‘‘A thousand apologies.” 

Sweet Voice from the Central—‘‘Are you through 
with the telephone ?” 

And so it goes on teaching mildness and patience 
and the control of one’s temper to the most ferocious 
of fire-eaters, wooing man to hours of sweet com- 
munion with silver-tongued angels and - turning his 
thoughts from the base and carking cares of busi- 
ness, lifting up to higher planes of thought, intro- 
ducing him into the best society and bidding him re- 
joice that the Bell telephone has brought the millen- 
ium several feet nearer earth. 

Who would be without it? 


CourRIER. 


What do 


You must 








A HAPPY RESPONSE. 


‘“‘What the great American public have been looking for 
since the close of the war, according to an acute observer, is 
a really good cigar for five cents."—MusICcAL Courter. 


“Send this man a Capadura.”— The Retailer. 
EVER was there a better suggestion, or a hint, more 
readily acted upon. R.C. Brown & Co., 145 Duane 
street, will please accept the thanks of THE COURIER for 
a box of Capaduras. The cigars come as close tothe 
wants of the great. American public as can be expected. 
The Retailer is a mighty good paper, and R. C. Brown & 
Co. show an intelligent appreciation of its virtues. Good 
fellows together ! 








HE Methodists of Cincinnati have discovered a 
grievance in the operatic department of the Pork- 
opolis College of Music, and have demanded in solemn 
conclave and ponderous resolutions its immediate abo- 
lition. The faculty of the college will, of course, obey, 
and then George Ward Nichols must engage Moody and 
Sankey instead of Mapleson, and the sonorous walls 
resound, not with the arias of “Carmen” and “ Mefis- 
tofele,” but with the stirring strains of “ Hold the Fort” 
and “Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
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NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


. Steinway & Sons say that trade is satisfactory, 
.- Daniel F, Beatty was in Scranton, Pa., last week. 
° George Steck & Co. say that business keeps moving. 
....E. Lavigne, of Montreal, was in New York on Tues- 
day. 
..+.Wm, Steinway was confined to his house on Tuesday 
with a cold. 

....Charles Steinway, who was laid up for several days 
last week, is out again. 

..+.James & Holstrom are again busy, the lull succeeding 
the holiday boom having passed away. 

....August Pollmann says business has improved a good 
deal with him in the last two or three weeks. 

...Ernst Gabler continues extremely busy, and is ship- 

ping pianos as fast as he can get them finished. 

..++R. W. Stewart, of the ‘‘ Temple of Music,” Lafayette, 
Ind., has opened a branch store at Danville, III. 

....Alfred Dolge has just received an order for 1,000 
sounding boards from a firm in Hamburg, Germany. 
Weber's remains in statu guo. The 
There are as yet no indications of an 


...«The strike at 
strikers are -orderly. 
adjustment. 

....Kranich & Bach on Tuesday shipped, via steamer Rus- 
sian Monarch, one of their best cabinet grand upright pianos 
to London, England. 

....Joshua Briggs & Sons, piano stool manufacturers, of 
Peterboro, Mass., have dissolved copartnership. J. Briggs 
continues the business. 

....The Lowell (Mass.) A/ai/, says of a Henry F. Miller 
grand pianoforte, recently used at a concert in that city, that 
“it was equal to every exaction.” 

-+++F. J. Kantner, of Reading, Pa.; J. A. Morrow, of 
Trenton, N. J., and Mr. Baily, of the Bay State Organ Co., 
called on Billings & Co. early in the week. 

....Business with J. Howard Foote is rushing. He is 
working hard to catch up with his orders which accumulated 
while he was out of town a few days last week. 

.... Billings & Co.’s telegraphic connection with the district 
telegraph office, only recently finished, was destroyed by the 
storm last week. It was repaired by the middle of the 
present week. 

..«.R. A. Johnson, a member of the firm of D. H. Bald- 
win & Co., Cincinnati, and manager of the Louisville house 
of that concern, who was in New York last week, started for 
home on Tuesday morning. 

...-Lighte & Ernst have not yet filled all of their December 
orders, and are working overtime to complete them. They 
did no business between Christmas and New Year, but have 
received many orders during this month. 

..W. B. Tremaive, the organist, and a member of the 
firm of Billings & Co., was seriously ill last week from the 
effects of a severe cold. H. Sawyer, of the Mathusek Piano 
Company, officiated in his siead last Sunday. 

....T L. Waters was visited last week by Irwin Brothers, 
of South Natick, Mass., and Mr. Brownold, of the firm of 
Collier & Brownold, Albany, N. Y. These gentlemen re- 
ported trade flourishing in their respective districts. 

..+.Dealfts in Scranton, Pa., report trade good and the 
prospects as very encouraging. L. B. Powell and N. A. 
Hulbert, the leading houses, report their holiday trade as 
very far ahead of last season, and the outlook for the coming 
season as Most encouraging. 

...-Chicago has a new musical monthly called Zhe Song 
Friend. The January number makes the astonishing an- 
nouncement that the Emma Abbott ‘‘Opery” Company is in 
Texas. Whatis an ‘*‘Opery” Company? Perhaps it is one 
of the vegetable productions of the Lone Star State. 

.. The firm of Conrad Meyer & Sons, piano manufactur- 
ers, No. 722 Arch street and 538 and 540 North Third street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was dissolved by the death of Conrad 
Meyer, on Tuesday evening. January 11, 1881. His sons 
will continue the same business under the old style of Con- 
rad Meyer & Sons. 

..lra N. Goff, of Providence, R. I., visited this city on 
Tuesday and bought several Sohmer pianos. Mr. Goff ex- 
presses himself as especially pleased with the Sohmer. A. 
Bruen, of Oakland, California, is also doing a good business. 
in the Suhmer. A Sohmer grand was used at a concert in 
Cooper Institute on last Saturday evening. 





....Chas. Bruno & Son, whose store was burned out last | 
week, have received a settlement on their insurance, and | 
now have from twenty to twenty-five men engaged in putting 
things to rights, which will be accomplished in a fortnight. | 
The damage done their stock is estimated at $20,000. Chas. 
Bruno is in Europe buying goods With goods arriving and 
stock saved from the fire, the firm is able to carry on busi- 
ness as usual. 

...+The Prescott Organ Company, of Concord, N. H., has 
voted a large increase of its capital stock, and has purchased 





a lot of land adjvining the Concord Railroad track, just south 
of the freight depot, upon which it will at once erect a com- 
modious factory, especially adapted for the manufacture of 
organs. It is expected that the new building will be ready 
for occupancy by July 1. It will give four times the ca- 
pacity of the company’s present factory. 

...-Last week Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Organ 
Company at Derby, Conn., invited a number of friends to ac- 
company him on a sleigh ride to Naugatuck, a village sixteen 
miles distant. At six o’clock, the hour appointed, the party 
numbering thirty-five (among whom were two or three in- 
vited guests from New York) met at the Kellogg House, 
where a dozen or more sleighs were drawn up in line 
waiting for their occupants, and a few minutes later, every- 
thing being in readiness, amid the cracking of whips, the 
jingling of sleigh bells, and the blast of trumpets, the caval- 
cade passed along through the main street of the village. 
The night was clear, and the air just frosty enough to make 
the ride enjoyable. The road for most of the distance lay 
along the shore of the Naugatuck River, whose high snow 
crowned banks on either side at times rose almost to the 
height of mountains, and as if to make the enjoyment 
greater the moon rose over the embankment and cast its 
light into the valley below upon scenery unsurpassed in 
that section of the country. After a brisk drive the party 
reached the Naugatuck House, where they found a smoking 
hot dinner awaiting them. As soon as the dinner was over, 
the dining room was cleared for dancing. and a band, which 
had been engaged for the occasion, discoursed fine music un- 
til about one o'clock, when the party returned home. 


..-»The following testimonial is self explanatory: Dres- 
den, November 8, 1880. Kranich & Bach, 233 and 245 East 
Twenty-third street, New York: Gentlemen—It gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that I had the opportunity lately 
to play one of your instruments (Baby Grand piano), and was 
astonished of the brilliancy, power and singing tone. The 
beautiful, excellent finished instrument is in all registers 
throughout the entire scale evenly balanced; it has the most 
agreeable touch, which I never found on any piano, It pos- 
sesses that modulation ability which enables the amateurs, as 
well as the artists, to produce with great ease the finest 
pianissimo to the most powerful fortissimo. I cannot recom- 
mend the instruments high enough to the musical public. I 
have the honor to remain, gentlemen, yours, very respect- 
fully, Julius Schulhoff. 


‘ Chicago Trade Notes. 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxesipe BuiLp1nGs, | 
Cuicaco, IIL, January 14, 1881. 


R. WHITNEY, of the firm of Brainard & Sons, 
is spending a short time in Cieveland. H.W. Brain- 
ard is in charge of the Chicago house. 

F. Kenyon Jones, formerly piano salesman in the Weber 
warerooms of Root & Sons, of this city, but more recently 
with J. R. Bradford in Milwaukee, returns to his former em- 
ployers on Marchi. Mr. Jones is spoken of as one of the 
best retail piano men in the country. 

C. T. Sisson, an enterprising Texan music déaler, has been 
in the employ of Root & Sons since November last, and has 
charge of their trade in the far West, including Colorado, 
Utah, Kansas, Nebraska, &c. Mr. Sisson’s flourishing 
houses at Austin and Waco, Texas, are in the meantime in 
charge of his cousin, Mr. Law. Mr. Sisson was many years 
ago employed by Root & Cady, and learned the business in 
their house. 

Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, who has spent several 
weeks in Boston and New York, has just returned, having 
purchased fifty to sixty new Steinway pianos. Lyon & Healy 
report a steady increase of trade, promising an unusually 
large business as soon as spring opens. G. 








Trade Gossip from Detroit. 

Detroit, Mich., January 15, 1881. 
J. WHITNEY must be doing an immense busi- 
» ness. Yesterday I saw in the store seven cases of 
small musical merchandise just taken out of bond; and 
judging from the number of music teachers one meets there 
constantly, it must be a popular place with the profession. 
The handsome head clerk at J. P. Weiss’, Will Broadwell, 
must be seriously contemplating matrimony. He began the 
other day by purchasing an elegant piano from his popular 
employer. Roe Stephens is out with his January number of 
the 4 mphion, a well edited local mnsical monthly, and supe- 
rior to nine-tenths of similar publications in the West. 
Many thanks for your courteous allusion to your Detroit 

correspondent. wee 








Trade in Baltimore. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
BALTIMORE, January 25, 1881. 

RADE continues quiet in this good city of monu- 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that receptions and 
home hops and other social reunions are more numerous this 
year than ever before. Inthe neighboring city of Washing- 
ton reports of a very brisk business are at hand, owing, no 

doubt, to the recent opening of Congress. 
A number of varnishers in the piano manufactory of Gaehle 
& Co., No. 7 South Eutaw street, recently went on a strike 
because the company refused to allow an advance of 10 per 


| are manufactured in the Black Forest. 
| ernment statistics, that in 1878, when the figures were last 





cent. which was demanded. During the continuance of the 
strike the men received $6 per week each from the piano 
makers’ union. This union is very strong, and instructs 
those on strike to be firmintheirdemand. In this case, 
however, there was firmness on both-sides. The Gaehle 
company, which is conducted by C, Freyman, positively re- 
fused to accede to the demands made, and replaced the 
strikers by other men. The dissatisfied ones, he said, were 
receiving from $10 to $15 a week the same as paid for similar 
work in other establishments, and he found no difficulty in 
securing men at that price. 

Conrad Meyer, the old piano maker, who, a few weeks ago, 
died in Philadelphia, landed in this city from Marburg, Hesse 
Cassel, Germany, in the year 1819. He remained here but a 
short time, however, and was not known to any of the work- 
men in the Baltimore factories, 

Sheet music trade is brisk here, and everything new and of 
merit coming out finds ready purchasers. 

R. A. Saalfield, of New York, was here on a visit last 
week. 

It is reported in social circles that Wm. Heinekamp, Jr., 
of the Heinekamp piano factory, of this city, will, in the 
course of a few weeks, lead to the altar one of the prettiest 
of Baltimore’s manv pretty belles. W. P. M. 


A Piano Suit. 


CASE of some importance, because of the prin- 
ciple involved, was tried in Marine Court before Judge 
McAdam and a jury on Tuesday last. In 1877, Mrs. M. 
Witherbee, of this city, rented a secondhand piano from Weber. 
In 1878, in consideration of her having paid about $150 for rent, 
and become rather slow in paying up, Mr. Weber offered to 
give Mrs. Witherbee a clear title to the piano for $250 cash 
down. She refused the offer. In 1879 practically the same offer 
was made again, and again refused. In March 1880, Mrs. 
Witherbee having refused to give up the piano, it was re- 
plevined. The case then went into court to decide the own- 
ership of the piano. Mrs. Witherbee’s statement was that 
she purchased the piano from Mr. Weber in December, 1877, 
for $300; that he had agreed to let her pay for it as she pleased, 
beginning with $10 per month, and that she offered $125 as 
the cash balance due in March, 1880, which was refused. 

Mr. Weber’s statement, on the other hand, was that he let 
the piano to Mrs. Witherbee at $10 per month; that she paid 
in all $158, and that she still owed a balance of $42 for rent 
when the piano was replevined. 

The jury rendered a verdict in favor of Mr. Weber, fixed the 
present value of the piano, a secondhand, style 1, Weber up- 
right, at $400, and ordered Mrs. Witherbee to pay the costs, 
including attorney’s fees. The importance of the case lies in the 
fact, that if Mrs. Witherbee had succeeded in establishing her 
claim to the piano, the road would have been opened for in- 
numerable suits of the same nature. 














A New Musical Instrument. 


HE pyrophon, an instrument in which flames pro- 

dite the sounds, is on exhibition at Baden-Baden. This 
instrument resembles an organ in construction and appear- 
ance, as far as its keyboard and pipes are concerned, but the 
latter are made .of glass instead of metal or wood, and the 
tones they give forth, in obedience to the pressure of the 
player’s fingers on the keys, are produced by the action of 
flame upon their atmospheric contents. Jets of lighted gas. 
divided into a certain number of small flames, are forced into 
these glass cylinders, the length and diameter of which are 
regulated in accordance with the depth or height of the note 
desired to be produced, and the result is a regular and per- 
fect series of sustained musical sounds, peculiar in quality, 
but bearing some affinity to those elicited from an ordinary 
blast organ under the influence of the Salcional or gamba 
stop. The pyrophoneat present on view at Baden-Baden has 
a compass of only two octaves and a half, and considerable 
force is requisite to manipulate the keyboard, owing to the 
weight of the gas pipes set in motion by each pressure neces- 
sary to the production of a note. Some of its glass pipes are 
eight feet long, and the maximum length of the sound-gener- 
ating flame admitted to them is sixteen inches. The effect of 
a performance upon this curious instrument, which fills the 
room in which it is set up with light as well as sound of a 
strange and unearthly character, is described in musical jour- 
nals as extremely impressive. 








....Interesting statistics have recently been issued by the 
German government of German musical instrument factories. 
The chief centres of German piano manufacture are Berlin, 
Liegnitz, Zeitz, Breslau, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, Stutt- 
gart, Brunswick, Hamburg, and Gera. Stringed instruments 
of the violin classare chiefly made in Mittenwalde, in Upper 
Bavaria, and in Cassel, while mechanical musical instruments 
It seems, by the gov- 


collected, there were in the whole of Germany 4,332 musical 
instrument factories, employing altogether 15,904 hands. 
That the larger number of these so-called ‘‘ factories” were 
mere apartments in which people labored on piecework is, 
however, abundantly evident. Out of the entire number 
only 369 factories employed more than five hands, and at 
these factories only 9,406 men worked. Again, only forty- 
nine factories employed steam power, and could, therefore, 
be entitled to the denomination of factories of a high class, 
and the total horse-power of the steam employed in all the 
musical instrument factories throughout Germany was but 392. 
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_ Professional Cards. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, ax Eighth st., N.Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal .Music, 
152 West rth st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 








public. Cards under this heading will be i d fur 
$0 per year each.] 


JOSEPH ALI, 
Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


H. B. DODWORTH, 


Band Leader, 5 East r4th st.,N. Y. City. 


P S. GILMORE, 
Rand Leader, Sy 


MISS EMMA BU TLER, 
With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 








125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 




















6 West rath st., N. ¥. City. 








EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 





Violin, . * Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 











Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 

Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 

Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 





CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 


Union Square Theatre, N 


ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 


Musical Director. S a 
English Opera Co. (34 


. Y. City. 











Sold 


d for 
our in 1 America). 








gir omy be, rqth st.,N. Y. City. 
JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y¥. City. 





HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet e 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Coberte 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., 


ements address 
. Y. City. 





& Sons, 
-¥.C City. 





S}OHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
ilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 


ly’s Theatre, OW. Y. City. 







188 . “790 Bt State ois 


: OF) 
‘Ban 


Banp INSTRUMENTS. 


Acext forthe TILTON Patenr Guitars. 
Vioun Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gut StRinGs made in Saxony. Y 


te The Oldest Wholesale louse in the line in New 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal ieegmetion, 
8 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
e. 








SIG. DE CARLO, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


rae, Se Si: 
way Tied Foxstcenth «., N. Y. City. 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director 
224 East r3th st., N. Y. City. 














O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be engaged for Concent, § lish, 
Germen or Italian Opera. “se Union sq., Y. City: 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 
Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 











LEO KOFLER, 
f St. Paul’s C 1, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Cultare, " — d 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway ay & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and fpuomneer at Law, 
28 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


rano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 


So 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. rgth St., N. y? City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. ~ Concert and NP ote 
ae 268 West 23d:st. City 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, _18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre. 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth 'st., N. Y. City. 














MR. S. B. MILLS, 





Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
ALFRED H. PEASE, 
Concert Piani: 


ist, 
91 Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'S 
Violin School, _13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 








MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, ee Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the r 

No, rest zoth st., N. Y. City. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Renita 
tor Waverley Pa N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,’ —. $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 








ALBER T O LAURENCE, 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Ly A of anh s and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA. ‘eacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for;Oratorios and Concerts, 
100 W. sad st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, Urea Goomen on 
ish Singing, 24 Fifth ave., 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MABGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on o am 
339 West x oN. Y. City. 








Ye ens. 








Instruction in Singing and the higher b h 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 6: St. 
“~ re Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave. vi 
ity. 








Cc. © MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, age te a — anstru- 
mentation, East 17th st., N. Y. City. 





H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark's 
by Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 "West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 








BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) CORNETS AND A 
GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. 


accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 








U. S. 


So_t Importer of the Genuine CREMONA | 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Si 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Commit Pianist, 
Weber's, 108 Fifth ave., iN. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


ine Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
ian and German German, 11 Poplar st. v Brooktya, 4 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
ieboee Hall, N. Y. City. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC,| 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600. 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 


OPEN FOR RU RU, ST NESS. 


QUEENS HALL, 


MONTREAL. 

Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. Seats 
1,125. Noscenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 
226 St. James Street. 


MERCANTILE HALL, 


ALTON, ILL. 








Population of city, 18.000, on Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, I. and St. Louis Railroad and St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad. Amusements well patron- 
ized; first-class troupes always get crowded houses; 
hall first class in every respect, with good ventilation, 
scenery and dressing rooms. Seating capacity 650. 

For Particulars apply to 


LEVIS & DETRICH, Aiton, Ill. 


OWENS’ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 





Entirely refitted with Patent Perforated Folding- 
Seat Chairs and Patent Hat-Rests. 

The handsomest and most complete Theaire south of 
Washington. Possesses all the modern improvements, 
and well stocked with scenery and all appurtenances 
of a first class Theatre. 

Business communications must be addressed to 
J. M. BARRON, Manager, Charleston, S. C. 


COP 








PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New 


1881. 


York. 


[JANUARYs 





To se Reavy] 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The only reliable Directory published, 


Price, 2s. 6d., post free. 


ContTents.—Musical Societies, Cathedral Establish 
ments, List of Singers and of Instrumentalists, Gene- 
ral Professional List, with all full particulars. Also 
General Trade List, étc., etc. 


PUBLISHER: 
W. REEVES, Music Depot. Fleet St., London, Eng. 


How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion ¢- Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 











the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. 


don, E. C. 


Lon- 
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| J. HOWARD FOOTE, | 
Orchestral ia : 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 





’ "yew rorz: | 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. | 


Established 1835. 








OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Pisron, and Rorary VaLve BANp INsTRU 


‘ 3 MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 
CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 


HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Op Vio.ins, &c, 


York. 





Cataloques mailed, Free to any address. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


—_—— 


Received First Medal of ‘Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 








ase Pianolo.’. 2 


k ‘ 
SS 252! 


$ SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


$PIANOS. # 


z ' The Salis Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 








‘Richmond, nd. | 


>. 





THE 


McTAMMANY 


ORGANETTE. 


will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET Tan 


Eclipse ali others in Important Improvements ! 

Si 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





J. H. & C. S. ODELL, 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 





JOHN F. “STRATTON & ‘CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
Iustruments of every description, 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


No. 55 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
——— 





Near Nintu Avenue, 





RAVEN 
€PIANOS$ 


Established 1829. 
The Best Upright IJZade. 
Spectra, Rates To DeaLers. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warerooms, 13 EB. 16th Street, New York. 














ies. EAYES, 
COSTUM ER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 





A. T. WELLS, JR, ... . . Treasurer. 


P. 0. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or play combina. 


tions upon shares 


SEATING CAPACITY 80. LIGHTED BY GAS, 
FINE SCENERY. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS 


Address all communications as above. 


BLOOMS’ 
1/PHEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 





48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 





THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 





We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatric- 
als, Masquerade Parties and Masked Balls. 

In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from all 
eras and all nations. 

We are showing elegant, inexpensive, rare, choice and suitable materials for Costuming 
in varied styles and designs not to be found elsewhere in this country. 

Antique, Historic, Modern, Comic, Burlesque and Fancy Costumes for Ladies, Children 
and Gentlemen made up to order with accuracy at short notice and at most reasonable 


terms. 
Elegant lines of Gold and Silver Laces, Fringes, Ornaments, Tassels, Embroideries, etc. 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


THEATRIGAL ~-IBWELRBY, 
Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, etc. 


Novelties in Silk and Worsted Jerseys, 
BLOOMS’, 








| Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEASON OF 1880-81 


BIDWELL’S 


Academy of Music. 


Reconstructed, Enlarged and Improved. 


Mt. Charles Theatre 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMMODIOUS 
THEATRE IN THE CITY, 


Recently purchased by me, will be put in thorough 
order for the Season of 1880-81. Both of the above 
Theatres will be under my personal manage- 
ment. First-class attractions, desiring to visit New 
Orleans during the coming Season, will please com- 
municate with 

D. BIDWELL, Proprietor and Manager. 


PROF. LAUREY, 
gOS TUMER 


No. 854 Broadway. 








The handsomest Costumes used in.any“of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prof. Laurgy. 





? 
‘Brass or Triple Sil- 
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G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York,  mmomzyzanso rmat 


RECEIVED A MEDAL. 








THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


iRTIN GUITARS. 




















ccuiiedae and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effectiv ¢ in tone.’ 
{Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President; J: L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
zw FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC ILOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 











MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
30 Medals from All Nations. 


ornetss Band has ‘ CORES. - LOUIS pico lal 


onan fil : a+ @ 
CORNETS~-With Improv- | BAND INSTRUMENTS Sole Agent in the Uni ted States for 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Ro tary + 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- eo Valves, also with German Pis- - - 
ent Piston Light Valves in their igpeete ton and Improved Piston ee . esson 0. on on 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- i Valves, and with Patent Piston y 5 


, " 5’ anc : _— t Light Valves of CreLesratep | i 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and = ctl Tosieh eta Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 


other celebrated Styles. 'S. nace] ofan \ 
am e's = No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Lovuts Scuneinen, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 Hast jist, Street New York. 


E uro Pp ean and American Musical Instruments, Tie Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much og lg —_ 


stating that by virtue of our Agreement wiih you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you datec 
that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac- 


u ol he U.S. A.; 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ve ter act ond Re ey enti the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
@EHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yonrs faithfully, F. BESSON & Co. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


neon sow MARTIN GUITARS # amici 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 

















Also Importer of 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ee ae x STARK & CO. 


—~—- Importers => 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I? 
U se common sense. Order on approval also one of the Pe Te Gat instrumenty oflered by any other = 











ver Plate. 
3 Light Action Piston 
B flat Cornet. 














*-~pacsddn 
03 patqns yUIa8 aun 
SZUIWNAQUT ssay,T 


RA od.,.. Musical Instrument 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! (<@Apxoey STRINGS, dc. 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to y~ S Leader | N . “4 =< 
who sends his address. Lmportant every-day questions Lesweredl. List of Band M a a A Sodedd 5 > > > WS i No. 2 — M oh ray St reet, 
educed Prices and Libera) Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to . . . — ; 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y SS NEW YORK. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS CG. A. ZOEBISGH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York 
: Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. nae 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Vaive 


Beware of inttators whe having gl war srane sears oz ~BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


more confidence in our business abil- S3 we. \ TRADE MARK, AND I8 FULLY 
ity than their own, copy our NAME ; 3 {! } WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “‘Courtois” and “ Distin’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the cg For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Axp Imrorters or axp Wuovesate Dratens 1x 


a ee | OAL TREES” 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.'S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have anne unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 


JON F. STRATTON & CoO., 
nent Soloists, suc as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. eure. Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S, De La Cova, Mr, 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gou . 
er’ Flutes and Piggolos, ‘* Berteling’’ , and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York, 








Gen 
Best Deamheods iefenbrunner Zi 
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mg FACTOR Y~ INSURANCE. tee 


a. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


GHN BRAT 


insurance Bgeuts and Brokers, 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew ¥ork. 


—3Ok— 























‘ 


~EELING the great disadvantage Plano AND ORGAN MaNuractureERS have labored under 
i for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
~~ give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 





books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First-——Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 








to his companies ? 
Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that YoU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 
Fourth—Are you sure Ai. the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 





These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000); in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 











Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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For Purity of Tone, Pee gee For Durability, PACKARD 


0; Quick Response, sf wo equa. | Elegance of Finish. 
ron Mayne ty — Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Orchestral Organs 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 3” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—+GRAN D+ 
SQUARE @ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. 
First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Ss “4 1x Ck == 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid age novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th. St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=rpesition; Grand Prize Medal, Faris Earposition. 


| The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (43 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


























Is making 100,000 a those splendid pies SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at naLr-pricr, They 


are the only Hatr-price P1anos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at BE THIRTY-FIFTH a aac and TENTH AYE. New York. 


(a, 
@sesoesosos 


hte, ea NICKEL & GROSS, 7 H E (; A "7 | N E T T | 


—Grand, eciive and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave. New York. 




















9f 
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— Established in 1657. i 


J. W. BRACKET T, 


—Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, 


[Jpright = Cquare Pee yee te | — lk bb: 
= i i le constructi a wonder of 


20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high. 
‘spunogd 


Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, 


simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


\ \ S z -~ 
PEAROPORTES ‘ ae =SEE everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
i '® 33 7A S* i“ ; : 
, Y . mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Patent Pedal oe | | |Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


Upright Pranofortes est B | All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


a dpacialty. : |THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE Co. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 
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American Mail and Export Journal. Directory of the Paper Trade. 
The Paper Trade Journal. Musical & Dram. Oourier. 
The Millers’ Journal. American Stationer. 


w= . Pp ez 
ge “ES 

at b> HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, Sig 

a 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


There ‘Is no art so diverse in its application, or or 80 peslite Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer, | 
in its results, as the art of printing. hk and works injury to him who accepts it. 


BOOK, NEYWSPAPER AND JOB 


loam - Printing Establishment. 


The LOCKWOOD PRESS has been awarded high honors at the several International 
Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 


ce 
+——- ~ Me + em RAN Sees ARERR és — ae es —_——- 
THE GOLD MEDAL Paris International Exhibition, THE SILVER MEDAL 


| 
Of TRE | OF THE 
SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, — 1878.— SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1879, 1879, 
| 
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- Awarded to— A DIPLOMA — Awarded to — 
THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. aD 
; 


LANGUAGE OF JUDGES’ AWARD: : HONORABLE MENTION é 


“ This exhibit is equal to anything produced 
in London or indeed anywhere else. The type | “ Specimens of photo-engraving in the shap 
is sharp and distinct, the wood-cuts so artist- | h ockwood re Ge o aunell velamme sedeisnll bo one-quarter of | 
ically brought up and worked that they resem- | 6 88, the size of the original publication—Tue AmER- 
ble steel engravings; the paper has a beautiful | 1caN Mart anv Export Jovrnat—very clear, 
glazed surface, and the ink, which is a copy FOR easily readable, and showing progress.” 


black, is distributed with perfect uniformity.” 
‘ = FINE PRINTING. Secon Deanes ov Meir. 
Firet Dearee or Merit (SPECIAL). 


THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. j 


LanauaGeE or JupeEs’ AWARD: ’ 


eS 
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* FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A oF eA he TT sa ae 
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The character of a firm is always gauged by its produets, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues 

or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very little 

-more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a finely printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

A coarse, common piece of work is cast aside, while a handsome catalogue is preserved, not only for its beauty 

* and suggestiveness but because it is thought there must be something within its pages valuable for reference. 

The Lockwood Press is noted for first-class typographical work. It has its own steam presses and all of 

the appointments of a fully equipped office. Special attention paid to orders from the trade. Manufacturers 

and others invited to send for estimates. Orders from any part of the country will be executed promptly 

and with dispatch. No time lost in the execution of orders—Cards, note heads, &c., circulars, books, 
newspapers and catalogues of all descriptions. Cut work handsomely and carefully executed. 


~+¥ ‘ LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. oo 


Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or 
Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good, fine and superfine work, from a small circular to the most expensive 
catalogue or book. Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short notice. 

The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, 
electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary 
for their production. In applying for estimates send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size Pesined, 
and, if required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. Address all orders to 


Printer and Publisher. — ‘ HOWARD LOCKWOOD, { 74 Duane St., New York. 


c: importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th- 4 Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHIL“.DELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

5” Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


‘Kacy 


__ Warerooms eal Ex 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








GABLER 


its have m 


Nov., Ye and my U) 
1875, y Up 8), which 


May, ” 1877, and March, 1 


——ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT ® 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar —— patented July, 1872, and 
ty A genoa metallic action 
caused them to be pr 


*THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 


Tame, cast > one amok g or 





: PIANOS. 


Factory and YYarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUC H,. BROTRERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE QYCTIONS 








No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





(Lit 


Rosia 


Ho 
hy 


ae 


ANAL ene nS. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orlice 
bactlonry 


— 


-— -NEW YORK,U.S.A.- < 


aun Wareroomis 


Li'' Street, 
25'" Street, 


2hLE 
3 | &126W. 


ll 





SAMUEL PIERCE, | 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
cLass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action. Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


——___>—_——_ 
List oF our 


Largest Grand Organs. 

Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
St. George’ s Church, a 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., ‘ 
Holy Innocents, 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Sechive Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral 
x8t Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. John’ 3 M.E. Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 
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—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs 


—or— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 








WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FTRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factorv. 


MUSICAL +COURIER+BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One I at One Dollar Apiece. 





The Simplest, none ade Best Binder in 


We furnish ‘ite ‘ame in Cloth, with the title 
semees > in Y noaag Sent pe eon, on receipt of price, 
od C. address in the United States. Foreign post- 

ded. Address orders to 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. Y. 


ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


6é 
66 
‘é 
6é 


1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 


(first 8 months) 26,274 








T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and Qrgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 


E@™” General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 





Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








——§ ESTABLISHED 1871.~@— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

s by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
™ ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 

a of our instruments can be seen i1 the Congregational and Presbyterian 
eae. churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
‘m™ Congregational Church, Moline, IIl.; 
Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West. 


Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ii 








HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and Q)rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—ALso GaneraL WHOLESALE AGENTS FoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


— 


se 


NEW SPYLES 








ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


FOR 


1ssi! 





Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


CrERLING ORGAN COMP 


Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 





* | “i it 
te 


VW7HBE 


PLANOF ORTE 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH... = 


Read the wonderful ormcrat. Report, being the basis of the athe ‘Centennial 
award decreedifo 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


Grand, Square and Upright’ Pianos. 


REPORT : 

‘“‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-Gereral. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppert, Secretary. 
<—— CAUTION,—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 

CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 

Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 

tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and’see the Official report at the Weber Rooms. and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “‘Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 

















mailed free upun application, 

















DECKER BROTH 7RS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so fat superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that —_ are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano, 
LOW PRICES. EASY TERMSB. 


CAUTION. 
It has been established beyond cont — of law that the only Piano 
the PIANO is manufactured 


known to the public and the Piano Trade as 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have a following name on the Pianos 








lllustrated e, with Price List, 
BSSsTABLISHEED 1646. 





above the k 
“DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Sa, New ad 7 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


. BOSTON, MASS. 
eet 








ween 8S, PIA 


(4 


333 ay B35 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. ? 


‘sisal + (7 gNBERG « 
Vatps) 








BEHNING 


—~<~With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.co— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Grand, Sounraoeke and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


Eegaly Fishel # 
BEHNING 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








\- 
¥ 


AND, > 


\e 


Sp hie very where known and prized for 

Sun and fidelity in manufacture, 
zy T asteru1 and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 
Vieiaing unrivaled tones. 


Mlustrated Catalogues sent free. 


RSTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


oJ. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


# PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New Yerk Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth as 


———————_— 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W,, London. 


—_—--—_ 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCK\ 


OD PRESS, 74 Duane Sireet. New York. 








7) 


